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SIR SAMUEL BAKER IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 


HE savage black bipeds that nightly 

swarmed around the picket-guards of 
Sir Samuel Baker’s camp at Gondokoro, or 
Ismailia, as he frequently calls the station, 
were not the only dangerous aggressors. The 
river was full of crocodiles, which were unu- 
sually savage. Several of his men were car- 
ried off, and the precious cattle, of which he 
had but a small supply, were frequently, in 


SECOND PAPER. 


a nick for every deadly shot at land-beasts 
and water-beasts, two-footed and four-footed 
foes, it would have been completely notched 
up from butt to muzzle. One huge saurian he 
dissected, and gives the result: “ The stom- 
ach contained about five pounds’ weight of 
pebbles, as though it had fed upon flesh rest- 
ing upon a gravel-bank, and had swallowed 





the pebbles that had adhered. Mixed with 


| 


| 


as any leader could wish. Full of esprit de 


| corps, and in a splendid state of discipline, 
| they had gradually transformed themselves 





into excellent shots. Indeed, we may judge, 
from the ‘general tenor of Baker’s book, that 
in many cases the unflinching valor of “ The 
Forty” saved the whole expedition from 
failure, if not entire destruction. This body- 
guard was always kept near the le:der’s head- 





Spite of the care of the men, gobbled by 
the amphibious monsters, when they were 
driven down to drink. Our traveler, in his 
new responsibilities of generalship, had not 
forgotten the keen instincts of the sports- 
man. He describes con amore the execution 
which he wrought with his pet rifle, “The 
Dutchman,” and how unfailingly it responded 
to his aim. Indeed, we may fancy that, had 





he followed the fashion of duelists, and made 





ELEPHANTS 


IN A DIFFICULTY. 


the pebbles was a greenish, slimy matter that 
appeared woolly. In the midst of this were 
three undeniable witnesses that convicted 
the crocodile of willful murder. A necklace 
and two armleis, such as are worn by the 
negro girls, were taken from the stomach. 
The girl had been digested. This was an 
old malefactor that was a good riddance.” 
“The Forty Thieves” by this time had 





become as gallant and faithful a little corps 


quarters, while the mass cf the troops were 
camped some distance away, an arrangement 
he always followed in order to guard against 
possible treachery ; for Raouf,Bey, the colo- 
nel commanding, was a close friend of Abou 
Saood, the slave-trader, and in more than one 
case had shown symptoms of insubordination. 


Abou Saood, who was obliged to camp 


across the river, professed extreme regard 
and obedience, but was secretly inciting the 
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Baris to attack the camp in combined force, 
and supplying them with ammunition. Sir 
Samuel Baker was placed in a peculiar posi- 
tion, which would have justified him in taking 
the short cut out of his troubles, viz., placing 
Abou in arrest even if it were necessary to 
use that “ fell sergeant, Death.” But the slave- 
trader actually held a contract with the Sou- 
dan government, that gave him a certain 
nominal right in the whole vast territory of 
Northern Equatorial Africa. The English 


However, the work went on without 
many serious mishaps, in spite of its meet- 
ing with so much determined resistance. 
“The Dutchman” gave a good account of 
itself in the hands of the chief. His faithful 
henchman, Monsoor, was wont to act as a 
beagle, and select the unfortunate victims 
for rifle-practice. He took as much delight 
in it as the Indian squaw in her husband’s 
belt laden down with scalps. One great ad- 
vantage which our Anglo-Egyptian leader 





chief did not dare do what his own 
sense urged upon him, at least till the close of 
the contract, which was soon to expire. So 
Abou Saood was allowed to plot incessantly 
for the destruction of the khédive’s expedition. 

One of the first cares of Sir Samuel had 
been to fortify his position with a line of 
works, guarded at the flanks with bastions. 


He then felt free to commence an active cam- 


paign. He had done much to check the 
harassing system of warfare practised by the 
Baris by teaching “‘ The Forty,” and a select 
body from the Soudani regiment, to fight as 
skirmishers and sharp-shooters: The “red 
shirts,” as these awkward customers got to 
be called by the Baris, became terribly dread- 
ed, and it was not many weeks before the 
natives had withdrawn from the vicinity of 
the camp for nearly ten miles. 

To prepare for the southward expedition, 
it was necessary to have an ample supply of 
corn and cattle. As the natives would not 
sell, it was requisite to use force. A cam- 
paign then was organized to sweep the coun- 
try at the commencement of the harvest. 
The two richest fields of supply would be 
Belinian, about twelve miles in the interior, 
and the fruitful islands some sixteen miles 
south. 

The river-harvest was first gathered, as 
being more directly accessible by boats, and 
the work was pushed with great energy. The 
lazy and unwilling Egyptians, however, left at 
least half the eorn in the fields, and the sharp 
natives, at night, gleaned the wasted grain 
without difficulty. 

To capture the Belinian corn and cattle, 
a spoiling of the enemy which Sir Samuel 
Baker had no scruple about—for the Belinian 
Baris had shown themselves to be active and 
irreconcilable foes—was no child’s ‘play. It 
was a question of snatching the bone direct- 
ly from the teeth of the dog. So the ex- 
pedition, to complete the commissariat, was 
very carefully organized. Major Abdullah, 
of the Egyptian regiment, was left with two 
hundred men, and two guns, to guard head- 
quarters at Gondokoro. The vessels for 
storage were anchored up the Nile, at the 
point nearest Belinian, under a competent 
guard, while the main body of the troops de- 
filed by a swift night-march through the 
woods to the rich harvest-fields of the ene- 
my. Sir Samuel Baker assures us he found 
the raid pretty brisk work. The Baris fought 
in their own desultory fashion doggedly, and 
a wound from one of their barbed arrows or 
lances proved no flea-bite, especially as many 
of them were poisoned. There were many 
stockades to be carried by asgault, for the 
googoos, or granaries, of the natives, which 
were full to bursting, were kept in the very 
heart of the fortified villages. 





Pp d in the guerrilla warfare he carried 
on was that he had drilled his troops to re- 
ceive orders by the sound of the bugle. By 
this means he insured a certainty and swift- 
ness of maneuvring which doubled the effect 
of his fighting. 

In about two months the foraging expe- 
dition had swept the country of all the avail- 
able supplies, and was ready to return. But, 
in the mean while, the treachery or stupidity 
of Raouf Bey had nearly frustrated all of his 
superior’s plans. This officer had been so 
far corrupied by the subtle arguments of 
Abou Saood as to encourage his men in their 
discontent, and, indeed, to wink at the incen- 
diary burning of several granaries at Gondo- 
koro. There had been a constant burden of 
complaint from the troops about the scarcity 
of rations, and their foreboding that they 
would be left without supplies amid these 
hordes of ruthless savages. The success of 
the foraging expedition filled them again with 
hope and contentment, and Raouf Bey, who 
was anxious to return to the idleness of the 
Khartoum barracks, was disarmed of his only 
successful weapon of intrigue. 

The larger part of the forces were sent 
down to Gondokoro in advance of Sir Samuel 
Baker himself, who remained to finish the 
loading of the fleet of corn-vessels. Raouf 
Bey was ordered, on his arrival at Gondo- 
koro, to send back all that were really sick 
and invalided to Khartoum. ' The Egyptian 
put the most liberal construction on this 
mandate, and saw a brilliant opportunity to 
prevent a further prosecution of the expedi- 
tion. ‘Thirty vessels, loaded with eleven hun- 
dred people, including women, children, sail- 
ors, soldiers, and invalids, were hurried off 
to Khartoum. So, when Baker returned, he 
found his whole force cut down to five hun- 
dred and two ‘officers and men, including 
buglers, drummers, and fifty-two sailors. Sir 
Samuel Baker then sums up the circumstances 
of his position as follows: 

“Thus, an expedition that should have 
comprised sixteen hundred and forty-five 
men was reduced to so insignificant a force, 
that it appeared impossible to proceed into 
the interior. The Baris were at war with us; 
the slave-hunters’ companies were treacher- 
ous; and yet I was to suppress the slave- 
trade, and annex the equatorial districts, with 
less than one-third of the force required. 

“Abou Saood had apparently gained his 
point, and the expedition was paralyzed. It 
was considered that, with so small a force, I 
could not travel far from headquarters ; thus, 
as my term of service would expire April 1, 
1873, I had only one year and four months 
remaining, and in this short time it would 
be impossible to accomplish my object. 


“In the dreadful state of the river, it was | 





impossible to speculate upon the arrival of 
reénforcements from Khartoum. Our cut. 
tings and canals in the Bahr Giraffe might 
have closed up; or they might have im. 
proved ; of this we were ignorant.” 

On the other hand, Gondokoro was 
thoroughly fortified, and the adjacent tribes 
cowed. Both the health and morale of the 
force left were ali that could be wished, and 
there was a full twelve months’ supply of 
corn for the expedition. That heroic, in- 
domitable pluck of the Anglo-Saxon blood, 
which has accomplished so many great enter. 
prises against heavy odds, now came to the 
fore, and we get a grand glimpse of the spirit 
which has made the peoples of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s “‘ Greater Britain” what they are, in 
these ringing words: “I determined that 
this reduction of military force should not 
paralyze the activity of the expedition, and 
that, in spite of every intrigue, I would sue. 
ceed in the main objects of the enterprise; 
the slave -trade should be suppressed, and 
the territory should be annexed to the equa- 
tor—with God’s help.” 

Abou Saood, having witnessed the depart- 
ure of the troops for Khartoum, now con- 
sidered that checkmate had been given to the 
enterprise, for he could not believe in the 
practicability of an advance into the interior 
with so small a party. He therefore started 
for his trading-stations in the distant south. 
He knew well when Sir Samuel Baker's term 
of service wotild expire, and it was his im- 
perative need to prevent the possibility of 
any thing being done within that period. He 
thus hoped that things would return to their 
former happy state, and he would be able to 
preserve all his slaves. Baker once witb- 
drawn from Gondokoro,' a judicious present 
to some high official would renew his con- 
tract, and reinstate him as the greatest slave 
hunter of the White Nile, with the additional 
kudos of having baffled the Christian pasha. 

Prior to his final departure, which was 
fixed for the middle of December, just seven 
months from ‘his arrival in Gondokoro, an 
exploring expedition was undertaken by Sir 
Samuel Baker toward the east cataracts of 
the Nile, and the country adjacent, which was 
held by Sheik Bedden and his tribe, also 
Baris. The results of this reconnoissance 
were so singular as to be worth recording, 
since they illustrate a curious phase of negro 
character. The sheik, a negro of portentous 
ugliness, with a large retinue, was received 
in the midst of a hollow square of glittering 
bayonets. Sir Samuel Baker had learned how 
to impress the negro mind with vivid dra- 
matic effects. Bedden was presented with @ 
large quantity of party-colored beads, a brass 
bugle, a mirror, etc. Thus he was made to 


realize alike the power and generosity of the © 


Christian pasha. His followers joined Ba- 
ker’s men in an elephant-hunt, in which two 
of the huge animals fell under the fatal bul- 
lets of “The Dutchman.” The prey was 
given to the Baris, who were vastly delighted. 

-Large numbers of Baker’s old foes, the 
Baris of Belinian, had followed the party, and, 
attracted by the noise of the rockets and ar 
tillery with which the herd of elephants had 
been bombarded, though without effect, had 
watched proceedings from the neighboring 
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heights. They saw the Baris of Bedden rev- | Lieutenant Barker, R. N., Lieutenant-Colonel 


eling in the elephant - beef, and their hearts 
were melted in an irresistible craving. Down 
they thronged to Baker’s little camp, and 
made overtures of peace, the sheik and head- 
men in the van, The moral effects of the 
hunt were overpowering by thus appealing to 
negro gluttony. The hostile chiefs made the 
most ample apologies for their previous con- 
duct, and promised that they would unite 
with Bedden’s people in carrying Baker’s 
baggage into the iaterior, when the expedi- 


tion should start. Our author, learned in | 


the mysteries of the African heart, moralizes 
over the revolution: “Here was a sudden 
change in the politics of the country! Peace 
had been effected by the sacrifice of two ele- 
phants! This peace was the result of greed- 
iness and envy. The natives had pined for 
the flesh, and envied the Baris of Bedden 
who were carrying it away; therefore they 
sued for peace. At the same time, they had 
originally declined my offer of a large herd 
of cattle that would have been worth a hun- 
dred elephants. Thus they had courted war, 
in which they had lost many of their people, 
together with much corn, all of which they 
might have sold for cows; and they now de- 
sired peace, only to join in the scramble, like 
vultures, over the flesh of two elephants. Af- 
rican negroes are incomprehensible people, 
and they cannot be judged by the ordinary 
rules of human nature. It was easy to un- 
derstand that, if they desired peace upon so 
frivolous a pretext, they would plunge into 
war with the same frivolity— with a ‘ ceur 

The English leader arranged that two hun- 
dred and twelve officers and men should con- 
stitute the expeditionary force. These were the 
flower of the command, full of resolution, and 
confident in their chief. Two days before the 
start the troops and sailors were fitted, out 
with new uniforms and equipments, Baker’s 
own chosen band being distinguished by scar- 
let shirts and white trousers. All were amazed 
at the unfailing contents of the magazines, 
and convinced that, though communication 
with Khartoum might be cut off, they were 
yet independent of supplies. The troops 
Were given a grand holiday, and all was pre- 


pared for the great work, to which previous | 


experiences had only been initial. The plan 
of campaign mapped out may be thus suc- 
cinetly stated: Raouf Bey was left with three 


| 
| 





Abd-el-Kader, Captain Mohammed Deii, of 
“The Forty Thieves,” and those who had 
served under Bazaine in Mexico, Major Ab- 


dullah, Captains Morgian, Sherriff, and Abdul- | 


' the Victoria Nile, which flows without im- 


| pediment from the great Albert N’yanza Lake. 
| As Sir Samuel Baker descended on the plain, 
| which he christened Ibrahimeyeh, overlook- 
ing the river, his heart was downcast at the 


lah, Lieutenants Morgian and Ferritch. Care- | impossibilities and unforeseen troubles which 


fully-written instructions were given to those 


that remained in authority at Gondokoro. 
On the arrival of the expedition in the 


had prevented his success in establishing 
| steam-transport on the Victoria Nile. Had 
he found the White Nile open as formerly, 


domain of the great Sheik Bedden, the treach- | there would have been no difficulty in the 


erous barbarian refused to furnish the native 
carriers he had promised, and displayed every 
sign of a preconcerted hostility. There was 
nothing to be gained by either expostulation 
or violence, and but one alternative ; for, with- 
out baggage transport, they were helpless. 
The steamer-sections, which were to have ac- 
companied the party, and required at least 
two thousand carriers, were returned to Gon- 
dokoro, and the English mechanics, under 
the command of Mr. Higginbotham, chief- 
engineer, ordered back to the work-shops 
to put together the steel segments, and 
await their chief's further orders. An in- 
trenched kraal was formed on the river-bank 
for the protection of the cattle and stores. 
Major Abdullah was left with one hundred 
and fifty men and a field-piece to hold the po- 
sition, while Sir Samuel Baker, with one hun- 
dred men in heavy marching order, pushed 
swiftly across the country, a distance of sixty 
miles, to Loboré, the first village beyond the 
farther limits of the Bari tribes, where he 
hoped to find several hundred porters to send 
back to the river-camp. A rapid march of 
two days accomplished the distance, and a 
bargain for men was quickly struck up with 
the old Sheik Abbio. In three days more the 
whole of the troops and baggage, under Major 
Abdullah, arrived in safety with the herds of 
cattle and sheep. . The camp on the Nile, after, 
Sir Samuel's departure, had been subjected to 
a heavy night-attack, and, owing to Abdullah’s 
carelessness, the whole command nearly mas- 
sacred, and the baggage and supplies cut off. 
Such were the tribulations of Baker whenever 
his eye was off his subordinates, always ex- 
cepting his immediate staff and body-guard. 
His Egyptian officers might indeed be faith- 
ful enough, but were irretrievably indolent 
and careless. Thus a double responsibility 
was thrown on the leader. He not only had 


; to plan and organize the work of an expedi- 


hundred and forty men to hold Gondokoro as | 


the base of operations. 

It was hoped that, when Abou Saood’s 
men were thrown out of employment by the 
expiration of his contract, they could be in- 


duced to enlist in the government service, and | 


an irregular corps of six hundred men thus 
be formed to garrison the line of posts which 
were to be established. The expedition only 
carried a full supply of ammunition, a care- 
fully-assorted lot of merchandise, with which 
to establish an ivory-trade, and the necessary 
supplies, including camp and field equipage. 
A small retinue of negro boys and girls, gaudi- 
ly uniformed, also accompanied headquarters 
as Lady Baker’s servants, to lend pomp and 
Ceremony to our adventurer’s status as vice- 
Toy of the khédive in Central Africa. The 


Officers who commanded under the chief were | 


| execution of his plans. 


tion, for which his force at the best was la- 
mentably small, but could not feel safe unless 
he personally supervised the details of the 
Is it to be wondered 
at that his diary is full of outbursts of bitter- 
ness and discouragement? Lady Baker, the 
heroic woman, who had undergone the dangers 
of two previous expeditions, was invaluable 
as a comforter and adviser. With a man’s 
intrepidity and presence of mind she united 
the woman’s tenderness and devotion. Not 
the least interesting passages of Baker’s book 


shipment of the necessary camels to Gondoko- 
ro, whence these invaluable beasts could easi- 
ly have transported the steamers to the point 
he then occupied. Here, in Baker’s judgment, 
was destined to be the capital of Central 
Africa. He says: “The general depot for the 
steamers will be near the mouth of the Un-y- 
Amé River (only a few miles from Ibrahime- 
yeh), which beautiful stream, after rising in 
the prairies between Fatiko and Unyoro, winds 
through a lovely country for about eighty 
miles, and falls into the White Nile opposite 
to Gebel Kuku. The trade of Central Africa, 
when developed by the steamers on the Al- 
bert N’yanza, will concentrate at this spot, 
whence it must be conveyed by camels for 
one hundred and twenty miles to Gondokoro, 
until at some future time a railway may per- 
haps continue the line of steam communica- 
tion. 

“Tt is a curious fact that a short line of 
one hundred and twenty miles of railway 
would open up the very heart of Africa to 
steam-transport—between the Mediterranean 
and the equator, when the line from Cairo to 
Khartoum shall be completed!” 

Baker was now in the heart of the para- 
dise of Africa, about four thousand feet above 
the sea-level. The air was deliciously pure 
and elastic, the scenery picturesque and va- 
ried, and the country full of game. The 
march to Fatiko, in spite of the leader’s anx- 
ieties, was full of pleasant incidents; and 
there were many hunting-excursions, in which 
“The Dutchman” never failed to supply an- 
telope-meat for the whole command. The 
principal annoyance was the desertion of a 
part of the Loboré carriers, and the neces- 
sary detention till a fresh company of human 
beasts of burden could be sent for. Within 
six miles of Fatiko, the leader ordered his 
people to burnish their arms and accoutre- 
ments, and clean their uniforms. The ex- 
pedition must appear atits best. The bright- 
scarlet shirts and snow-white trousers of 
two hundred and twelve men looked ex- 
tremely gay upon the fresh, green grass, 





are the glowing tributes which he pays to the | 
high-souled creature who shared his tent, his 
| tasted as cold as though.from a European 


heart, and most secret counsels. 

The route from Loboré to Fatiko, the next 
point of destination, where Baker expected 
to find Abou Saood (for it was one of his prin- 
cipal trading-depots), led him through a mag- 
nificent country, and part of the distance 
along the beautiful and majestic stream of 





which had lately sprung up in the beau- 
tiful park adjacent to Fatiko. The route 
was charming. Magnificent trees (acacias), 
whose thick, dark foliage drooped near the 
ground, were grouped in clumps, springing 
from the crevices between huge blocks of 
granite. Brooks of the purest water rippled 
over the time-worn channels cut through 
granite plateaus; and, as the men halted to 
drink at the tempting stream, the water 


spring. The entire country on the left was a 
succession of the most beautiful rocky undu- 
lations and deep verdant glades, at the bot- 
tom of which flowed perennial streams. The 
banks of these rivulets were richly clothed 
with ornamental timber, the rich foliage con- 
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trasting strongly with the dark-gray blocks 
of granite resembling the ruins of ancient 
towers. 

Suddenly, the village appeared in sight. 
About a mile in advance stood the large sta- 
tion of Abou Saood, about thirty acres in 
size, skirting the town. Bugles and drums 
sounded the advance, Sir Samuel and Lady 
Baker, with the staff, riding in the van. 
Through a powerful telescope the leader could 
see Abou Saood’s men hurrying away im- 
mense droves of slaves to the south. The 
arrival produced immense excitement. The 
slaver’s drum beat, and his brigands formed 
with crimson flags in the advance, and num- 
bers of armed natives accompanying them. 
In the mean time, several natives had ap- 
proached, and, having recognized Lady Baker 


and her husband, they immediately raced 
back to the village with the news. The men 
looked remarkably well, and the advance into 
Fatiko was a sight that was entirely new to 
Central Africa. They were in magnificent 
order for work, a hardy, disciplined force 
of two hundred and twelve men, with a 
stock of cattle and merchandise that would 
carry the expedition in any direction desir- 
able. 

This arrival, in such perfect organization, 
was a fatal blow to the hopes and intrigues 
of Abou Saood. The Christian pasha was 
actually among them, in the very nest and 
hot-bed of the slavers, in spite of every diffi- 
culty. 

The slave-dealer received the man he 
hated so bitterly with profound sycophancy 
of manner, and furnished straw roofs for the 
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troops’ quarters. 
viewed his soldiers. The effects of the 
drums, bugles, and cymbals, on the natives 
were amusing, as can be seen from the au- 
thor’s own words: 

“The natives are passionately fond of 
music; and I believe the safest way to travel 


The next day Baker re- | 


| 


in those wild countries would be to play the | 
cornet, if possible, without ceasing, which | 


would insure a safe passage. A London or- 
gan-grinder would march through Central 
Africa followed by an admiring and enthu- 


siastic crowd, who, if his tunes were lively, | 


would form a dancing escort of the most un- 
tiring material. 

“ As my troops returned to their quarters, 
with the band playing rather lively airs, we 
observed the women racing down from their 


Se i 


HIPPOPOTAMUS ATTACKING THE DINGY. 


villages, and gathering from all directions 
toward the common centre. As they ap- 
proached nearer, the charms of music were 
overpowering; and, halting for an instant, 
they assumed what they considered the most 
graceful attitudes, and then danced up to the 
band. In a short time my buglers could 
hardly blow their instruments for laughing 
at the extraordinary effect of their perform- 
ance. A fantastic crowd surrounded them 
as they halted in our position among the 
rocks ; and every minute added to their num- 
ber. The women throughout the Shooli are 
entirely naked; thus, the effect of a female 
crowd, bounding madly about as musical en- 
thusiasts, was very extraordinary. Even the 
babies were brought out to dance ; and these 
infants, strapped to their mothers’ backs, 
and covered with pumpkin-shells, like young 





tortoises, were jolted ahout without the 
slightest consideration for the weakness of 
their necks, by their infatuated mothers. As 
usual among all tribes in Central Africa, the 
old women were even more determined dan- 
cers than the young girls. Several old Ve. 
nuses were making themselves extremely 
ridiculous, as they sometimes do in civilized 
countries when attempting the alluremcnis 
of younger days.” 

Abou Saood, confident in Baker’s inabil- 
ity to leave Gondokoro, had been ravaging 
the country mercilessly for cattle, ivory, and 
slaves. Some regions had been reduced to 
a depopulated desert by the cruel ruffian. 
The Shooli natives soon informed the Chiris- 
tian pasha that the slave-dealer was inciting 
them to make an attack. T'ey however 





professed a desire to swear allegiance to the 
government ; and the head-men all expressed 
their hatred and fear of Abou Saood, who 
had been too powerful for them under the 
old régime. The latter visited the khédive’s 
representative daily, professing perfect obe- 
dience and profuse in slippery lies, sworn to 
with great vehemence on the Koran. He 
was in an unpleasant dilemma. His contract 
with the government had now expired, and 
Sir Samuel Baker gave notice to all the neigh- 
boring sheiks, as also to Abou Saood’s own 
men, of the fact. Several of his slave-hunt- 
ing parties had been terribly defeated by 
warlike tribes, and massacred to a man. The 
abject fear of the natives, which had been 
his greatest ally, had commenced to disap- 
pear, and his own men had become highly 
dissatisfied and divided in sentiment. Be 
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had four thousand tusks of ivory, partly 
unpaid government tribute, at his different 
posts. To transport these to Gondokoro, en 
route for Khartoum, required at least three 
thousand head of cattle to pay native carriers. 
The country had been so depleted of stock 
by Abou’s own acts, that it would take time 
to gather herds from distant regions. 

So, with smiling, parasitic words, but 
heart full of the blackest bile, he fawned on 
the Christian pasha. His only hope was 
through his spies and emissaries to stir up 
hostility among the tribes through which 
Baker was to pass, and wear out all his en- 
ergies by constant and harassing attacks. 
Thus, he would be left free to carry on his 
projects at leisure, when the khédive’s expe- 
dition had been either all massacred, or 
driven to an ignominious retreat. 

Sir Samuel Baker was perfectly conscious 
of the character of the man he had to deal 
with, and of his intrigues. He reveals the 
rationale of his treatment of the slave-hunter : 

“T knew that I had him in my power, pro- 
vided I should be supported by the authori- 
ties in Ezypt; therefore I gave him line, and 
occasionally held him tight, as though he 
had been a salmon ona single gut; but I was 
determined to land him safe at last, in such a 
manner that his greatest supporter should be 
obliged to acknowledge that he had received 
the fairest play. Abou Saood’s Fatiko sta- 
tion was crowded with slaves. His people 
were all paid in slaves. The stations of Fab- 
bo, Faloro, and Farragenia, were a mass of 
slaves. I did not enter a station to interfere 
with these slaves, as I knew that such an act 
would create irretrievable confusion. I had 
only two hundred and twelve men, and I 
wished to advance to the equator. Fatiko 
was in north latitude 2° 01’, and one hundred 
and sixty-five miles from headquarters. Had 
I attempted to release some thousand slaves 
from the different stations, I should have re- 
quired a large military force to have occupied 
those stations, and to have driven out the 
whole of the slave-hunters bodily. 





“Tf the slaves had been released, it would | 
have been impossible to have returned them | 
to their homes, as they had been collected | 


from every quarter of the compass, and from 
great distances. 


If I had kept them, I could | 


not have procured food for so large a num- | 


ber, as the stations contained several thou- 
sand. Under the circumstances, I took the 
wiser course of non-interference with the 
stock in hand; but I issued the most severe 
orders respecting the future conduct of Abou 
Saood’s companies.” 

Major Abdullah was detached with one 
hundred men to form a post at Fatiko, and 
hold Abou Saood in check. But Jarma, the 
chief sheik of the country, gave in his al- 
legiance to the khédive, and Baker felt pas- 
‘sably safe in going forward to Unyoro, a dis- 
tance of seventy - eight miles, due south, 
through an uninhabited country. Five days’ 
march by a somewhat circuitous route brought 
them to the last station of the slave-hunters 
n the Victoria Nile, commanded by the va- 
keel, Suleiman, a valiant and truculent raffian 
of Koordish blood, and even more notorious 
than his master for ferocity. 

Suleiman and his minor officers, when 





thev learned that the contract of Abou, their 
employer, had expired, consented to become 
the khédive’s servants, and agreed to enlist 
their men into an irregular corps. Sir Sam- 
uel did not altogether feel that he could trust 
these recruits, but was driven by necessity to 
accept their promises of allegiance, and leave 
the post in the hands of Suleiman, as the va- 
keel of the khédive, with a rank equivalent to 
that of a major in the regular army. A depu- 
tation of sheiks from Kabba Réga, the King 
of Unyoro, arrived to pay their respects, 
headed by Lokara, the commanéer-in-chief 
of the negro potentate’s army. These digni- 
taries were astounded at the unheard-of 
splendor of the gifts destined for his majesty 
of Unyoro, consisting of three rows of Ro- 
man pearls, as large as marbles, with a gilt 
shield and onyx pendant, tied up with green- 
satin ribbon. The Creesus-like wealth that 
could justify such presents struck them into 
an ecstasy of awe. In conversation with 
these chiefs, Sir Samuel Baker obtained a 
further insight into the astute politics of 
Abou Saood, who, had he been a cultivated 
European, would have made a Talleyrand or 
Nesselrode, particularly as he was absolutely 
destitute of honor and principle. Kabba 
Réga had succeeded to the throne of Unyoro 
by cutting his brother’s throat, a process 
quite popular in Africa, as it formerly was in 
Europe. He was still annoyed, however, by 
the claims of Rionga, « cousin of Kamresa, 
his father, who disputed the royal rights ; 
and, as this chieftain was shrewd and wise in 
his generation, Kabba Réga had not been 
able to lay his hands on him. Rionga held 
certain fortified islands in the Victoria Nile, 
and there was a state of chronic warfare be- 
tween him and Kabba Réga. 

Abou Saood had made himself master of 
the situation by professing to help both par- 
ties, offering his alliance first to one and then 
the other. He had thus made the weak and 
treacherous Kabba Réga his tool, and worked 
his own will in Unyoro so far as the inter- 
ests of trade demanded. 

The first thing that the sheiks from Unyo- 
ro demanded as the price of their master’s fa- 
vor was, that the Christian pasha should lend 
his assistance to exterminate Rionga, a pro- 
ject by no means palatable to Baker, for our 
chief was very well disposed in this, at all 
events, to imitate Abou Saood, and hold a bit | 
in the king’s teeth through his fear of Rion- 
ga. A second embassy, consisting of Rahon- 
ka and Kittatara, the former the king’s uncle, 
indicated how strong Kabba Réga’s desire was 
for an alliance; still the suspicious young 
monarch did not venture to come in person, 
an omission rather ominous in the eyes of Sir 
Samuel Baker, who had learned to watch the 
course of straws in dealing with the incom- 
prehensible caprices of the negro races. 

Suleiman’s command at Foweera numbered 
sixty - five irregulars, a hopeful nucleus for 
further enlistments if every thing proceeded 
smoothly. Baker’s force proceeded to finish 
the march to Masindi, the arrival at which 
place would put one hundred and sixty miles 
between him and Major Abdullah, with whom 





he had left almost half his expeditionary 
force. He had not proceeded far when mes- 
sengers arrived acquainting him with certain ; 


facts connected with Suleiman, his new.y- 
sworn vakeel, that showed how irreclaimable 
a savage that officer was. Sir Samuel Ba- 
ker, shortly before leaving Fowara, had pro- 
tected one of the natives from the brutality 
of the fierce Koord, and given orders that no 
injury should be inflicted on him. The last 
man of the departing battalion had hardly dis- 
appeared when Suleiman, thirsting for ven- 
geance, seized his prey like a hungry lion. 
He and his ferocious people dragged the 
prisoner from the camp until they arrived at 
a thick grove of plantains, about two hundred 
paces from the station. Rahonka, Lokara, 
Quonga, Matonsé, and other principal chiefs, 
were summoned to witness the impotence of 
the pasha’s power to save, and to see with 
their own eyes the defiance that Suleiman 
would exhibit to the orders of a Christian. 

‘“* Now let the natives clasp the knees of 
the pasha and expect security from Sulei- 
man!” 

The ruffian drew his sabre, and, with his 
own hand, in the presence of a crowd of 
witnesses, he hacked off the head of the un- 
fortunate prisoner, and thus publicly ridiculed 
Baker’s authority. 

This flagrant conduct demanded instant 
punishment, and Captain Mohammed Deii, at 
the head of the valiant “ Forty,” was sent 
back to arrest the offenders and bring them 
up in chains. On the arrival of the pro- 
vost-guard from the performance of this duty, 
with Suleiman and Eddrees, his lieutenant, 
they were tried by drum-head court-martial, 
and scourged with two hundred lashes. Our 
author, in describing the punishment, says: 
‘““ My ever-present attendant, Monsoor, volun- 
teered to be one of the whippers, and the 
pride and haughtiness of the prisoner were 
soon exchanged for effeminate cries for par- 
don. It was this same man Suleiman who 
had flogged a poor boy nearly to death during 
my former journey, and the life of the child 
had with difficulty been saved by the kind at- 
tention of my wife. When he now cried for 
mercy, I recalled to his recollection the un- 
fortunate boy whose posterior he had literally 
cut off with a whip of hippopotamus-hide.” 
Half of Eddrees’s punishment was remitted, 
as the native chiefs testified that he had been 
far less to blame than the other. The Chris- 
tian chief also learned that Suleiman had still 
remained in private collusion with Abou 
Saood, and had actually arranged to attack 
Rionga in connection with the forces of Kab- 
ba Réga, who were gathered at a secret ren- 
dezvous, the instant that his new superior 
should have turned his back. 

The progress to Masindi was slow on ac- 
count of the non-arrival of the baggage-car- 
riers which had been promised. At last, 
however, these indispensable adjuncts ar- 
rived, and Baker made a rapid march to the 
king’s capital, which he found to be a collec- 
tion of a few thousand straw-thatched liuts. 

The little army marched into the royal 
city with an imposing array, and their leader, 
Lady Baker, and the staff, were received by 
Kabba Réga in his divan under the branches 
of a monstrous banyan-tree. We find these 
entries in Sir Samuel Baker’s journal descrip- 
tive of the young African monarch : 

“Kabba Réga was about five feet ten 
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inches in height, and of extremely light com- 
plexion. His eyes were very large, but pro- 
jected in a disagreeable manner. A broad 
but low forebead and high cheek-bones, added 
to a large mouth, with rather prominent but 
exceedingly white teeth, complete the descrip- 
tion of his face. His hands were beautifully 
shaped, and his finger-nails were carefully 
pared and scrupulously clean. The nails of 
his feet were equally well attended to. He 
wore sandals of raw buffalo-hide, but neatly 
formed, and turned up round the edges. 

“ His robe of bark-cloth, which completely 
covered his body, was exquisitely made, and 
had been manufactured in Uganda, which 
country is celebrated for this curious produc- 
tion. 

“This was Kabba Réga, the son of Kam- 
rasi, the sixteenth king of Unyoro, of the 
Galla conquerors, a gauche, awkward, undig- 
nified lout of twenty years of age, who thought 
himself a great monarch. He was cowardly, 
cruel, cunning, and treacherous to the Jast 
degree. Not only had he ordered the de- 
struction of his brother, Kabka Miro, but, 
after his death, he had invited all his princi- 
pal relations to visit him; these he had re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness, and at 
parting he had presented them with gifts, to- 
gether with an escort of his body-guard, called 
bonasoora, to see them safe home. These 
men, by the young king’s instructions, mur- 
dered them all in the high grass during their 
return-journey, By these means he had got 
rid of troublesome relations, and he now sat 
securely upon the throne, with only one great 
enemy ; this was Rionga, the stanch and de- 
termined foe of his father, who had escaped 
from every treachery, and still lived to defy 
him in the northeastern provinces of Unyoro.” 
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4 STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“My LAST DUCHESS.” 


In the course of the next two days, Sybil 
finds that having three lovers on hand is far 
from agreeable. Admirers, she considers 
within herself, are very different. They have 
no right to be exacting or jealous, and are 
easily brought to a knowledge of their proper 
place if they presume in that way; but a de- 
clared lover feels that he has a right to make 
himself disagreeable, and generally exercises 
it. It is doubtful whether men (or women 
either) will ever learn that love was never 
yet won or kept by woe-begone looks or jexl- 
ous exactions. The woe-begone looks in the 
present instance are contributed by Jack, 
the jealous exactions by Mainwaring. The 
first keeps Sybil in an uncomfortably re- 
morseful and conscience-stricken frame of 
mind; the lest, in indignant revolt. With 
regard to Langdon, she is, moreover, in a 
state of perplexed uncertainty not conducive 
to serenity of temper. There can be no 
doubt that he clearly and distinctly avoids 
her. .Ever since her interview with Mrs. 
Langdon, a barrier of alienation and con- 





* Ewrenen, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by 
D, Arrteron & Co., in the Olfice of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 





straint has arisen between them. He makes 
no claim whatever on her time or attention. 
Let her ride, drive, walk, or flirt, with whom 
she will, he looks on and says nothing. She 
is invariably escorted to and from the cot- 
tage by Mainwaring or Jack—whose claims 
she has great trouble in balancing equally— 
and, save a few commonplaces exchanged at 
breakfast or dinner, has no intercourse what- 
ever with Langdon. 

Now, I have drawn Miss Courtenay’s char- 
acter to very little purpose if any one thinks 
this is pleasant to her. No woman, short of 
a saint, likes to lose a lover; and Sybil has 
already declared the manifest fact that she is 
not anywhere near the reign of evangelical 
perfection. She is piqued and puzzled by 
Langdon’s desertion, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, thinks more of bim than of her 
secure (and tormenting) slaves. She sets her 
white teeth as she looks at Mrs. Langdon. 
“ You have been making mischief!” she 
thinks. ‘“ You have been telling him that I 
mean to marry Cecil Mainwaring! I may or 
I may not; but all the same, you have no 
right to tell him so, and he has no right to 
treat me like—like this!” 

So matters go on until the fancy-ball, 
which is to be the crowning event of the sea- 
son. Looking back afterward on these two 
days, they seem to Sybil enveloped in a trou- 
bled mist of uncertainty. Yet, no one can 
say that she loses spirit in the whirl of gayety 
which is going on. Every thing that is to be 
done, she does—dances, promenades, talks 
nonsense, is admired and envied to her heart’s 
content. Those who know a watering-place, 
will readily understand how Mainwaring’s 
good fortune is canvassed, and on what a 
pinnacle of notoriety the girl, at whose feet 
he desires to place it, finds herself. It is 
the topic of the hour—the “ romance in real 
life,” people call it, with startling originality. 
The heroine of the romance feels the fierce 
glare which beats upon her eminence rather 
oppressive; but there can be no doubt that, 
after a fashion, she enjoys the éclat of the po- 


sition; and poor Jack—looking mournfully | 


on—is conscious that his hopes of a future 
home in Arcadia are growing less and less. 
Why he came, he asks himself again and 
aguin, finding no answer save the sweetness 
of the dark eyes, which are always full of the 
old frank friendship when they turn on him. 

There is one person to whom Sybil’s-suc- 
cess at this time is naturally most bitter: 
that person is Miss Armytage. Her vanity 
was wounded when her aunt told her of the 
sacrifice Langdon was willing to make for 
this fair-faced girl; but deeper than her 
vanity the pang of Mainwaring’s treachery 
strikes. She knows that friends are pitying 
and enemies smiling over her disappoint- 
ment, and the disappointment itself is keen 
enough to bring tears (which nobody sees) 
to her haughty eyes. Even in Vanity Fair 
many such pangs are suffered, many such 
tears shed, of which the world knows noth- 
ing. Women like Isabel Armytage have, 
with all their faults, a martyr’s courage and 
a soldier’s pride. With them, indeed, “the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness ””—and the 
heart alone, 

It is the day of the fancy-ball, and around 
the Langdon-Courtenay dinner-table conver- 
sation languishes. During the last two days 
it has languished exceedingly with this party, 
and, when they talk at all, it is to exchange 
platitudes about the weather and the com- 
pany, criticise the belles, and repeat a little 
vapid gossip. By a stroke of good fortune 
or good diplomacy, Jack has obtained a seat 
at the same table, and shares in this feast of 
reason. To-day Sybil and himself have been 
chattering a little, and Mrs. Langdon has fa- 
vored Mr. Courtenay with a few caustic com- 
ments on some of their friends; “ the rest is 
silence.” Miss Armytage, with her fair, su- 








percilious face, ignores all that is said, in a 
manner which, if it does not crush the com. 
pany, at least ought to do so; while Gerald, 
on his part, devotes himself to his dinner, 
and says few words to man or woman. To 
him, nevertheless, Sybil turns after a while, 
flushing slightly as she does so: 

“JT suppose you know that I am going to 
the ball in your character—that is, in the 
character which you suggested,” she says, a 
little timidly. “Do you feel any curiosity 
about how I shall look it?” 

“T have no doubt that you will look it— 
as you look every thing—exceedingly well,” 
he answers, with most discouraging polite- 
ness. 

“Oh, you are very kind!” she says, bow- 
ing with mock gratitude. “Is it not good 
of him, Jack, to say I look every thing ‘ex. 
ceedingly well?’” 

“You forget, my dear,” says Mrs. Lang- 
don, benignantly, “‘ that he thinks this char- 
acter suits you particularly well. What is 
it about the eyes and smile of the duchess 
going everywhere? I’m not apt at remem- 
bering poetry.” 

“ We have only the word of the duchess’s 
jealous husband for that,” replies Sybil. “If 
he had really cared for her, he would have 
liked to see her admired, and liked her to en. 
joy the admiration—but men are so selfish!” 

They are almost exactly the words which 
Mrs. Trescott uttered a day or two before; 
and Gerald, remembering them, looks at the 
girl with a glance which she feels instine- 
tively to be keen and yet wistful. Is his 


| step-mother right ?—are women alike, after 


all? Is there the making of another Mary 
Peronneau in this girl—this child almost— 
fresh from the conventual seclusion of a sim- 
ple country-life? These are questions which 
he asks himself; and, as he considers them, 
Sybil’s bright eyes suddenly meet his. She 
leans slightly forward, and speaks in a low 
voice. 

“Since you suggested the character, you 
ought to have the first sight.of the costume,” 
she says. “If you care for it, you can come 
over to the cottage for me to-night. If you 
don’t care, it does not matter at all. Jack is 
always ready for escort-duty—or Mr. Main- 
waring.” 

Oh, short-sighted folly of woman! and 
shorter-sighted blindness, deafness, and gen- 
eral stupidity of man! In the firct part of 
her sentence there is a gentle and gracious 
invitation ; in the last, a quick defiance. 
Langdon heeds the last, and wholly over- 
looks the first. 

“T am sorry,” he says, “ but I fear I can- 
not have the pleasure of coming for you. I 
have promised Mrs. Trescott to attend Mrs. 
Sherbrooke and herself to the ballroom, Colo 
nel Leroy having left the Springs. I did not 
fancy that you would need my services, since 
you are so well provided with escorts.” 

“ You are quite right; I do not need them 
in the least!” says Sybil, emphatically. 

After dinner Miss Courtenay leaves 


| hotel, and, attended by Jack, goes over to the 


cottage. 

“T am almost completely broken down,” 
she says. “If I don’t take a siesta this af 
ternoon, I shall be fit for nothing to-night.” 

“ You certainly take very little rest,” says 
Jack. “Somebody is engrossing your atten 
tion all the time—asking you to walk or ride 
or dance. It is unaccountable to me how you 
manage it all!” 

“Tam making hay while the sun shines,” 
she replies. ‘I shall have time enough to 
rest when I go back home. There I shall 
have nothing to do but lie in the hamm 
and read novels, or ride Flora, and torment 

ou.” 

“T wish that time was come,” says Jack, 
very sincerely. But, somehow, I do no% 
as if it ever would come again,” he adds, loob- 
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ing at her with his honest, loving eyes. “Day 
by day I feel what a fool I am, Sybil !—day 
by day I am more certain that you will never 
again be content at home. You will marry a 
rich man, and live in the world, and be gay 
and admired to your heart’s content.” 

“ And pray,” cries Sybil, “ who ever said 
that I had a desire to be gay and admired, 
and—and marry a rich man? Jack, you 
have no more sense or discernment than— 
than anybody else! There is not one of you 
—no, not one—who really knows any thing 
about me.” 

“Are you sure you know any thing about 
yourself ?”’ Jack ventures to inquire. 

To his surprise, she looks at him gravely 
and answers : 

“T think I do!” 

The result of this knowledge, however, she 
does not impart, but dismisses him when they 
reach the cottage, and retires—ostensibly for 
her siesta. But it is really to command a 
little time—her first time—for serious reflec- 
tion. Gay and heedless though she may be, 
she is not without brains, and she knows that 
she stands on the verge of a decision which 
must inevitably affect the whole course and 
meaning of her life. Three men—each of 
whom has indisputably proved his love for 
her—are, figuratively speaking, at her feet, 
and. offer her three widely-different destinies. 
Which shall she accept? She takes a piece 
of maple-sugar—remember, she is only sev- 
enteen !—lies back on the pillows of the bed, 
and meditates. 

Mainwaring first. Within these two days 
she has practically learned—if she had ever 
doubted—that the woman of his choice will 
also be the woman whom society delighteth 
tohonor. Mainwaring, then, offers her every 
thing which can possibly make a brilliant 
career in the world. If she marries him, she 
will have wealth, social position, fashion, 
beauty, and the capability of using all these 
things effectively—a capability which, it may 
be remarked en passant, many women lack. 
She sums them all up on her fingers, smiles, 
takes some more maple-sugar, and proceeds. 

Jack next. He, also, is well off in this 
world’s goods — substantially well off, with 
lands and houses and cattle. Though he is 
sv young, everybody says that there is no 
better planter in the country, and his busi- 
ness qualities are excellent. The woman who 
marries him need never fear that Love will fly 
out of the window because Want enters the 
door. Prosperity, of a sober, assured, jog- 
trot kind, will always be hers. Gayety, 
pleasure, fashion, excitement, will be abso- 
lutely lacking. A woman when she is mar- 
tied, however, Sybil reflects—recalling many 
wise axioms of her youth—does not care for 
these things. Her desires and affections are 
bound up in her husband, etc., ete. Now, it 
is impossible to deny that Jack is the best— 
the very best—fellow in the world, and loves 
her to a point of fatuous stupidity. Also, if 
she marries him, she will be next door to all 
at home, Frank’s laughing, debonair face can 
look in on the domestic paradise every day, 
Meta and Alice can make it their second home 
—Sybil is very fond of them all, and the pict- 
ure ought to be very attractive; but somehow, 
as she ponders, the suffocated feeling, of which 
she once spoke to Jack, comes over the girl. 
One grain of love would color the picture with 
the hues of Eden—failing that grain, she shud- 
ders, and goes on to the next head of her men- 
tal discourse. 

Langdon. Over the name she pauses for 
some time. Not so easy is it to sum up what 
he offers, while her truant fancy persistently 
dwells on himself, She finds her memory 
wandering back to their pleasant days of 
frank comradeship—days when they loitered 
through the green shade of overhanging 
Woods, or climbed the breezy hill-sides to- 
gether. Ah, what pleasant days they were! 





She sighs a little—will she ever know such 
pleasant ones again? She puts in compari- 
son with them her hours of brightest tri- 
umph in ballroom or parlor, and they seem 
to pale as gas-light pales by the side of Na- 
ture’s golden sunshine. So the men, whose 
homage made that triumph, seem to dwindle 
by the side of Gerald. Why, she cannot tell. 
The latter is certainly not an intellectual 
giant—neither would an impartial observer 
think him particularly fascinating — yet, as 
his words and tones come back to her, they 
thrill with strange, sharp sweetness to her 
heart, and she wonders, with a sudden pang, 
if she has lost him. She forgets to consider 
at this moment how little he has to offer. She 
does not question in what region, short of 
Arcadia, two people, with moderately good 
appetites, can live on fifteen hundred a year, 
nor how much money those unpainted pict- 
ures are likely to bring. She only thinks of 
the man himself—the man who looked at 
her with such tender, passionate eyes out on 
that green mountain yonder, and asked if she 
could love him well enough to marry him, 
poor and struggling. She could not answer 
the question then, but she answers it now— 
clasping her hands over her face, on which the 
lovely rose-flush deepens and glows. 

The afternoon slowly declines. As the 
sun sinks behind the western hills, gay strains 
of music float to her ears, but she does not 
stir. Mainwaring comes and sends Elise 
in to inquire if she will not walk with him. 
She respectfully declines. He then desires 
to know if he may not come for her when 
she is ready for the ball. She replies that 
Mr. Palmer has already obtained permission 
todo so, At this, the gentleman retires in- 
dignantly, and she is left in peace until Elise 
— having arrayed Mrs. Langdon and Marie 
Antoinette—finally comes to make her toilet. 
This is a labor of love to the good-natured 
Frenchwoman, as well as to Sybil herself; 
and certainly no fairer duchess ever lived, in 
Ferrara or elsewhere, when the toilet is 
complete. 

Elise has done wonders in the short time 
allowed to her, and the costume, if not exact, 
is at least picturesque and beautiful. The 
long - waisted body, the pearl - embroidered 
stomacher, the low, Vandyck corsage in front, 
and high ruff behind—all are familiar to our 
eyes in the pictures of the old painters. The 
costume is marvelously becoming—would be 
becoming even to a plain woman—fancy, then, 
what it is to this woman to whom Nature has 
given her most seductive tints—this woman, 
of whom Fra Pandolf might have said— 


7+... Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat.” 


After all is said and done, let us own that 
the girl must be made of strange material 
who does not feel that it is charming to be 
young and pretty. Sybil makes no pretense 
of feeling otherwise when she comes out in a 
flush of triumph and exhibits herself to Mrs. 
Langdon, her father, and Jack. Miss Army- 
tage, having no desire to see her, has already 


departed with the Dundreary Englishman of | 


whom honorable mention has been made be- 
fore. Gerald has not been near the cottage 
at all, and his step-mother—who would usual- 
ly be much incensed at this neglect—is at 


present almost put into a good-humor thereby. | 
| this girl who seems so little aware of the 


Despite his assertion at dinner, Sybil half 
hopes to see him, and, with one swift glance, 
takes in the circle—and her disappointment 
—when she comes out. 

If there is balm in praise, however, it is 
freely applied to her wounded feelings. Mrs. 
Langdon forgets her irritation, and compli- 


ments her cordially; Mr. Courtenay vouch- | 


safes to say that she looks very well; and 
Jack gazes at her in speechless admiration 
which is more eloquent than words; while 


a friend. 





Elise walks round with a candle and points 
out the effects of the costume. When this is 
ended they go over to the hotel. They are 
late, and the parlor is deserted by all but a 
few staid old people and very religious young 
ones; but the crush of the ballroom is be- 
yond description. Great as it is, Sybil makes 
a sensation when she enters. Only a small 
proportion of the company are in fancy-dress, 
and those who are have the pleasing con- 
sciousness of being criticised unsparingly by 
those who are not. The usual number of sea- 
nymphs and flower-girls, of characters from 
history and fiction, of picturesque costumes 
and costumes simply bizarre, are to be seen. 
As Sybil and her escort full into the line 
which just now is promenading round the 
long room, the latter is conscious of that 
thrill of complacency which a man feels when 
attending a woman who lends distinction even 
to him. Every five steps they are stopped 
by some one who comes up to compliment 
Miss Courtenay on her costume, to tell her 
how well she is looking, and (if it be a man) 
to ask her to dance. Soon her ball-book is 
full—so full that only one waltz remains un- 
claimed, which she is keeping for Langdon. 
Half a dozen people have asked for it, but 
she says frankly that she is “ saving” it for 
This friend, however, does not 
seem in any haste to take advantage of her 
generosity. She has been in the ballroom 
half an hour before she sees him, and then 
he is talking to another woman, and scarcely 
notices her. At this moment Mainwaring 
comes to her side. 

“I think the next set is mine?” he says, 
a little stiffly, offering his arm. 

“I think you are mistaken,” replies Sybil. 
She is the centre just now of three or four 
of her most agreeable acquaintances, and 
feels little inclination to exchange the appre- 
ciation of half a dozen men for the admira- 
tion of one. “ The next set is Mr. Felton’s— 
at least, his name is on my book.” 

Mainwaring bows. His taste and tact are 
perfect. Nothing would induce him to dis- 
pute a point of this kind; but a look comes 
over his fair, handsome face which is not 
common to it—a look of cold hauteur, “I 
understood that it was mine,” he says, and, 
turning, walks away. 

Then Sybil’s conscience smites her. That 
it was his she knew well when she allowed 
young Felton to write his name on the vacant 
place. Just then she felt perversely defiant 
of any probable or possible displeasure on 
Mainwaring’s part. Now she feels ashamed, 
as one who has taken shabby advantage of 
the immunity which is chivalrously allowed a 
woman in the doing and saying of uncivil 
things. It is a retributive justice, perhaps, 
that she gains nothing by her incivility, for 
Langdon, who is standing not far away, and 
for whose coming she lingered even more 
than for the admiration of her surrounding 
group, finally moves off without a glance in 
her direction. Her eyes follow his retreating 
figure for a minute, and observe that he 
pauses by Mrs. Trescott. Then she turns to 
one of the gentlemen, asks for a pencil, and 
scribbles Mainwaring’s name down on her list 
for the unclaimed waltz. 

It is some time before that gentleman 
learns of this amende honorable. He feels 
that he has borne as much as it is possible 
or proper to bear from this audacious flirt, 


; Magnificent distinction he has conferred upon 
her, and that it is time to assert his dignity. 
He asserts it, therefore, by bestowing his at- 
tention upon other women, of whom there is 
a multitude willing, nay, eager, to accept any 
thing he chooses to offer—a word, a smile, a 
bow, his arm for a promenade, or his hand 


for a dance. Yet, even while engaged with 
the fairest of them, he finds himself glancing 


| again and again—disapproving yet admiring 
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—at Mr. Langdon’s “ Last Duchess.” De- 
spite himself, he cannot help owning that 
never was character better bestowed. Never 
did woman distribute her looks and smiles 
more impartially than Sybil does just now, 
and never were looks brighter or smiles 
sweeter. Mainwaring feels that this must 


you out to admire the starlight. I want to 
speak to you, and this is as good an oppor- 
tunity, I presume, as I am likely to have.” 
“So you brought me out to speak to me,” 
she says, with a sigh of resignation. ‘ How 
one may flatter one’s self! 


| honestly wanted me to rest.” 


stop—that he must make it clearly under- | 


stood that it must stop. Flirt though he has 
been himself, and flirt though he probably 


means to be to the end of the chapter, he has | 
no idea of allowing his wife to indulge in the | 


same amusement. The woman of his choice 
must be a different stamp of woman from 
those with whom he has passed so many idle 
hours of agreeable foolery. Cesar himself 
may do as he likes, but we all know what 
Cesar’s wife must be. 


The hours go on toward midnight. News- | 


paper correspondents have taken notes of the 
different costumes, and telegraphed the im- 
portant intelligence to the Richmond and 
Washington papers. The crowd is suffocat- 
ing, the heat intense, the gayety (?) at its 
height. Since she entered the room, Sybil 
has scarcely been still five minutes. Dance 
has followed promenade, and promenade 
dance, in exhausting succession. Instead 
of looking exhausted, however, she is in 
brighter beauty and gayer spirits than ever, 
when Mainwaring approaches her again. 

‘“* You are just in time,” she says, meeting 
him with a smile which he would think the 
most winsome imaginable if he had not seen 


“ And can you not rest and listen at the | 


same time?” 

“That depends upon what you have to 
say. If it is a very interesting subject, you 
know it will excite me.” 

“IT don’t know whether or not you will 
consider it a very interesting subject,” he 
says, “ but it is at least an important one. I 
have been watching you closely to-night, Syb- 
il—watching you as a man naturally watches 
the woman whom he expects to marry—and 


you must forgive me if it is impossible to | 


refrain from saying that I have felt great 
disapproval of —of your manner to other 


n. 

“Indeed!” says Sybil. Though he speaks 
unwillingly, and with deference, as becomes a 
gentleman, she is in arms immediately. She 
flings her graceful head haughtily back, and 
faces him. ‘“ Pray, what is there in my man- 
ner which is so unfortunate as to incur your 
disapproval ?” she asks. 

Mainwaring hesitates. He scarcely knows 


| how to put into words all that he has felt— 


a hundred or so like it bestowed upon any | 


number of other men during the last few 
hours. “I have put your name down for the 
next waltz, and I was reflecting a moment 
ago that I should have to send after you, or 
else give it to some one else.” 

“TI wonder you hesitated over the alter- 
native when there are so many to whom you 
could give it with satisfaction, no doubt, on 
both sides,” he answers, a little coldly. 

“ Yes, there are a good many,” Sybil ad- 


| This sort of trifling? 


he thinks Sybil ought to understand without 
words. Like the duke whom Langdon quoted, 
he might have said: 


*. . . Who'd stoop to blame 
Even had you skill 
In speech—(which I have not)—to make your will 
ba clear to such a one, and say, ‘Just this 
r that in you disgusts me; here you miss 


| Or there exceed the mark ’—and if she let 


mits, wit an air of modestly-repressed tri- | 


umph. 
wanted it. If you don’t—” 

“You know I do!” he says, unable to re- 
sist the piquant sweetness of the face uplifted 
to him. As he speaks, the band begins 


“ But, then, you see, I thought you | 
| such a manner is the secret of coquetry; but 


“ Wine, Women, and Song,” and, putting his | 


arm around her elaborately-whaleboned waist 
—yet a dainty, lissom waist, in spite of the 
whalebones—he whirls her away. 

It is a pleasant waltz, for they have danced 
together until each knows well the other’s 
step and peculiarities. It is also the end 
—though they know it not—of their three 
weeks’ acquaintance, their butterfly flirtation, 
and two days’ love-affair. A very fitting end, 
when one considers all things; for such af- 
fairs abound like thistle-down at these gay 
summer-resorts, and, like thistle-down, the 
slightest breeze is sufficient to blow them 
away. In some partings, so much of love 
and faith and hope goes down forever that we 


| 


might well play over them the “ Marche Fu- | 


nbre” of Chopin, which Liszt calls “ the 
Mélopée so funereal, so full of desolating 


woe.” But, for others, what could we ask | 


more appropriate than the gay, entrancing 
strains of Strauss ? 

When the waltz is over, Mainwaring says: 
“You must be tired; I think you had better 
let me tuke you somewhere to rest. There is 
no such thing possible in this crowd.” 


She does not demur, and he takes her out | 
| very stupid that such a simple solution of the 


of the ballroom into the fresh coolness of the 
steel-blue night. There are not so many flirt- 
ing couples as usual in the nooks and corners 
of the piazzas. Like a great maelstrom, the 


ball has engulfed them, and Mainwaring finds 
without difficulty the secluded place—free 
from interruption—of which he is in search. 
They sit down, and Sybil remarks that the 
starlight is beautiful. 

“ Yes,” he answers, “but I did not bring | 


Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 
E’en then would be some stcoping, and I choose 
Never to stoop.” 


At last he says: “It is this, principally, I 


think — that you lead every one who ap- | 


proaches you to imagine that you specially 
like, admire, are interested in him. Now, 


I do not wish you to be called a coquette, 
Sybil.” 

“You are very considerate,” says Sybil, 
sarcastically, “very, indeed! But, as far as 
I am concerned, anybody who likes may call 
me a coquette—and welcome!” 

“But you forget,” answers Mainwaring, 
“that I am also concerned—very deeply con- 
cerned—in what people may say of you; and 
I know the world infinitely better than you 
do. You are lowering yourself in accepting 
admiration so eagerly—in flirting so openly— 


und you are also lowering me. You are not | 


aware, perhaps, how much you cheapen all 
that I have offered you when you treat it as 


you might the idle compliment of an empty | 


fool, and when your tones and glances are no 
whit sweeter for me than for the first new ac- 
quaintance who invites you to dance.” 

“ Are they not?” says Sybil. There is an 
accent of curiosity in her voice which puzzles 
her companion. “But do you not see that 


my looks and tones are not my own—I mean | 


that I never make them other than they natu- 
rally are? If they are the same to other men 
that they are to you, does it not follow that I 
do not feel toward you differently from what 
I feel toward other men?” 

“Very likely that does follow,” answers 
Mainwaring, proudly. ‘“ You must think me 


” 


matter did not occur to me before. Then I 
am to understand that you have been deliber- 
ately making a fool of me for the past two 
days?” 

“T don’t see why you should understand 
any thing of the kind,” says Sybil. “It was 
a clear agreement. 


| matter of marrying you into consideration— 


but I never heard that consideration meant 


I thought you | 


I said I would take the | 


| assent. You have seemed to think so—but 
| was that my fault?” 

“Tedoes not matter whose fault it was,” 
| he answers, coldly. “The question is, Will 
| you be good enough to give me a definite and 
final answer now? I asked you to marry me 
—will you do so, or will you not?” 

This imperative form of wooing would an- 
swer very well with some women—the class 
of women who like nothing so much as being 
brow-beaten—but Sybil is of different mettle, 
| and she does not fancy it. 

“T will not!’’ she answers, firmly—then,. 
after a second, goes on quickly: ‘‘O Mr. Main- 
waring, do you not see that there would not 
be any real happiness for either of us if I did? 
You have taken a fancy to my pretty face, 
but already you are jealous—whether for me 
or for your own dignity does not matter—and 
object to my love of admiration, and desire to 
make myself agreeable. Now, these things 
are as natural to me as—as any thing could 
be! I have been thinking about myself very 
seriously this afternoon, and I see clearly 
thut I shall meke a very worldly, dissipated, 
frivolous woman—the kind of woman whom 
you would not at all like as a wife, and who 
would give you any amount of trouble—unless 
I marry & man for whom I care a great deal.” 

“And you do not care for me?” he asks, 
feeling his vexation and sense of injured dig- 
nity disappear, as he looks at the fair, frank 
young face, on which the starlight is shining. 

“No,” the girl answers, with such unmis- 
; takable sincerity that he winces a little. “If 
I married you, it would be for what you offer 
—not for what you are—and that would be 
mean and shabby when you are willing to 
make what you consider such a great sacrifice 
in marrying me, who am without fortune and 
without fashion. No doubt you think it 
strange that any woman should not love you,” 
she adds, with a faint cadence of humor in 
her voice. ‘I do not pretend to explain the 
phenomenon: I only state it.” 

“You might spare me mockery at least,” 
he says; and, though his voice is haughty, 
there is none of that offended vanity in it 
which many men display on occasions of this 
kind. “If you do not love me, there is noth- 
ing more to be said. I shall never sink low 
enough to ask any woman for her hand if she 
cannot give me her heart.” 

“There are so many women who could 
give you their hearts without any difficulty 
whatever,” says Sybil, contritely, “that it 
would be a shame for one who could not to 
give you her hand—would it not? The mat- 
, ter strikes me in that light.” 

“You are very good to speak for other 
women so confidently,” replies Mainwaring, 
rather grimly. “ But when a man has been 
foolish enough to set his heart on one woman, 
| the sentiments of the rest of the sex don’t 
| concern him very much.” : 
| There is a pause. They hear the music 
| 


of the Lancers pealing out trom the ballroom, 

and Sybil has time to think how thoroughly 

uncomfortable this is, and to wonder if she 
will not regret what she has done to-morrow 
before Mainwaring speaks again. 

“ T ought to take you back, ought I not?” 
he asks, then. ‘No doubt your admirers are 
wondering what has become of you, and I 
have no longer any right to find fault with 
their number ; indeed, I believe I was mis- 

taken in imagining that I ever had such a 

right.” 

“Whether you had a right, or whether 
you had not, you were justified in all you 
said,” Sybil answers, in a fit of penitent can- 
dor. “I know that I ama flirt, and no doubt 
| [have acted very badly to you; but, indeed, 

I did not mean to do so, and I am very sor- 
r ! ” 

_ Pray don’t annoy yourself with any fur- 

ther consideration of the matter,” says he, 

rising quickly ; for it galls his pride to be re 
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garded as an object of pity even by her. “I 
have only failed as a man must occasionally 
fail in life, I suppose; and, luckily, people 
do not break their hearts nowadays—at least, 
not in our world. May I take you back to 
the ballroom? No doubt you are rested 
now.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE OLD STORY. 


Wuewn Svbil has been taken back to the 
ballroom, and Mainwaring’s handsome face 
has vanished from her side—with it vanish- 
ing also, she feels, the one brilliant oppor- 
tunity of her life—she looks round for Lang- 
don. It is mere instinct which causes her to 
do this; for, as a matter of serious consider- 
ation, she feels that she has every reason to 
be offended at the neglect with which he has 
seen fit to treat her, and she certainly has no 
reason to imagine that he would notice her 
if he were in sight. Instead of being in sight, 
however, it is like looking for the proverbial 
needle in its hay-stack to search for one face 
{and that not a particularly marked one) in 
the thron. She catches no glimpse of him 
until—half an hour later —they suddenly 
meet at supper. The chance which brings 
them together is very unexpected on both 
sides. “Here are two unoccupied places,” 
says Jack, and they sit down at one of the 
round tables, to find themselves opposite 
Mrs. Sherbrooke, Mrs. Trescott, and Lang- 
don. The ladies bow, Sybil starts and col- 
ors. 
“T did not know that you were here,” 
she says, addressing Gerald. ‘Can you tell 
me what has become of Mrs. Langdon? I 
have not seen her for an hour or two.” 

“T heard her inquiring not long ago if 
any one had seen you,” he answers, “and I 
believe her anxiety was set at rest when 
somebody was able to reply that you had 
left the ballroom with Mr. Mainwaring.” 

“We went out for a little breath of fresh 
air,” says Sybil, nonchalant, yet blushing; 
“but I have been back some time.—Are you 
enjoying the ball, Mrs. Sherbrooke? It is 
brilliant, is it not?” 

“It is brilliant as a full-dress ball,” the 
lady replies, “ but I do not consider it a suc- 
cess as a fancy-ball. Not more than one- 
third of the company are in costume. Still, 
the effect is very good.” 

“Some of the costumes are beautiful,” 
says Mrs. Trescott. ‘“‘ Yours is one of the 
best,” she adds, addressing Sybil. 

“Thanks—I am glad you like it,” the lat- 
ter answers. “Yes, it has been very much 
admired, and one person—a very good judge 
—was kind enough to tell me that I have 
sustained the character very well.” 

“There can be no doubt of that,” remarks 
Langdon, quietly. 

“T don’t know much about the charac- 

ter,” says Mrs. Sherbrooke, looking a little 
puzzled. ‘“ May I ask what you are? I have 
heard several people discussing the question, 
and nobody seemed to know exactly whom 
you represent.” 
_ “Tama nondescript,” replies Sybil, laugh- 
ing. “You may call me what you like. I 
could not be astonished at any thing after 
having been asked not long ago if I was Lu- 
¢retia Borgia.” 

“It is at least evident to what country 
and what era you belong,” says Mrs. Sher- 
brooke, “but some of the costumes are 
chiefly remarkable for presenting an un- 
limited field for conjecture. For instance, 
that girl over yonder in crimson satin and 
gold fringe—ean you imagine what age of 
the world, or part of the globe, she repre- 
sents?” 

“She is an Oriental,” says Sybil. 





“She is an allegory—from the banks of 
the Nile, or elsewhere,” says Langdon. 

“She is ‘Sunrise,’” says Jack—adding, 
as the company look at him incredulously, 
‘she told me so herself!” 


“ Well, it is a very bright scene to carry | 


as @ picture away with one—even with all 
the absurdities and shortcomings thrown in,” 
says Mrs. Sherbrooke, lifting her eye-glass 
and glancing over the long room—over the 
bright toilets, the fair faces, the hurrying 
waiters, and popping champagne - corks. 
“We shall be dull enough to-morrow night 
at the Old Sweet—eh, Mary?” 

“Do you think of leaving to-morrow ?” 
asks Sybil, without any hypocritical show of 
concern. 

“Yes, we shall leave,” Mrs. Sherbrooke 
answers. “ My father went over to the Old 
Sweet yesterday to obtain rooms for us, and 
we follow him to-morrow. You will find that 
the company here will thin very much after 
this.” 

“You leave, too, do you not ?”” Mrs. Tres- 
cott says, looking at Langdon. 

Sybil’s heart gives a leap into her throat 
—hearts which have not been subjected to 
systematic training do such things some- 
times !—and she looks at him also. Perhaps 
there is something magnetic in the look ; at 
all events, his eyes meet hers as he answers. 

“ Yes,” he says, “I shall leave to-mor- 
row. A party of my friends, who are on a 
walking-tour through the mountains, came 
here yesterday, and are anxious for me to go 
with them to the Peaks of Otter. I have 
agreed to do so, and we shall probably take 
up our line of march to-morrow.” 

Sybil says nothing; but she is horribly 
conscious that she is changing color; that 
the lovely rose-flush is dying out of her cheeks 
under that other woman’s eyes. She bears 
herself bravely, however, and lifts a glass of 
wine to her lips. 

“So I can drink to a pleasant journey 
for all of you!” she says.—‘ Jack, are you 
thinking of going, too?” 

To her surprise—for she asks the question 
in careless jest—Jack meets her gaze with a 
wistful expression in his brown eyes. She 
has seen the same expression before, and 
laughingly likened it to that which Ruby— 
her favorite setter—often wears. There is 
more of compliment in the comparison than 
she is aware. Few, indeed, among human 
eyes, can equal the dumb eloquence which 
dwells in a dog's. 

“Yes,” he answers, in a low voice—a 
voice meant for her ears alone—“ I think of 
leaving, too. Not to-morrow, but to-night. 
The train starts somewhere between two and 
three o’clock, you know.” 

“ Jack, are—are you crazy?” demands 
his sovereign. ‘ Or has the champagne gone 
to your head? What do you mean by talk- 
ing such nonsense? Leave !—leave in this 
way, without a word to me—it is absurd!” 

“But I have spoken a word —several 
words—to you,” says Jack, smiling. 

“Tt is absurd,” repeats Sybil, with the air 
of one who settles a matter. “I shall not 
think of allowing it! Pray, what has put 
such an idea into your head ?” 

He gives her an odd, quick glance. “ Sev- 
eral things have put it into my head,” he 
answers; “T’ll tell you about them after 
a while.” 

There is a significance in his tone which 
Miss Courtenay has by this time learned to 
interpret. ‘‘Upon my word, everybody is 
most disagreeable to-night!” she thinks, and 
applies herself to her ice-cream with consid- 
erably diminished appetite. 

After supper Mrs. Sherbrooke proposes to 
her companion that they shall retire from the 
festivities, but this Mrs. Trescott declines to 
do. 

“Go yourself, Annette, by all means,” she 


| 


says. “In fact, you know you will be sick 
if you do not; but, as for me, I am tired of 
playing old woman. I mean to remember 


| that I am young, and ‘make believe,’ as chil- 








dren say, to enjoy myself this last night be- 
fore we go to the Old Sweet and stupidity.” 

“ Really, Mary,” says her cousin, with not 
unnatural irritation, “ you are as much trou- 
ble as if you were sixteen! How can you ex- 
pect me to go to the cottage and leave you 
here?” 

““T am quite capable of taking care of 
myself,” replies the other. “If you choose 
to stay, of course it is your own affair; but 
you will be sick to-morrow, and not able to 
leave if you do.” 

Mrs. Sherbrooke knows that this is true, 
so she unwillingly prepares to depart. “I 
need not trouble you, Mr. Langdon,” she says, 
when Gerald offers his escort. ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, who have the other half of 
our cottage, are just going, and I can accom- 
pany them. Do bring Mary over as soon as 
possible !”* 

Langdon smiles at this adjuration, and re- 
plies that he will be at Mrs. Trescott’s ser- 
vice as soon as she is ready to leave the ball. 
He thinks that it would be well if she left 
at once; but, of course, it is not his place to 
say so. 

Instead of being of one mind with him on 
this point, Mrs. Trescott is evidently deter- 
mined, as she has said, on making the most 
of this last night of gayety. ‘I feel as if the 
old days are back again,” she says to him, 
with a flashing smile, when her cousin is 
finally gone. ‘ With the best intentions in 
the world, Annette torments me almost to 
death. She is one of the women who live in 
mortal terror of Mrs. Grundy. Now, I think 
that tyrant respects one more, and treats one 
none the worse, for a little independence.” 

“Do you think so?” says Langdon. “I 
confess I have never given the subject much 
consideration. When it has been forced upon 
me, however, I must acknowledge that it has 
been because Mrs. Grundy has acted very un- 
pleasantly.” 

“She always acts unpleasantly,” says his 
companion, shrugging her shoulders. ‘“‘ She 
exists, like the law, for no other purpose.— 
But what is that?” (They are sitting by an 
open window.) “A train coming in? There 
is none due at this hour.” 

“It is the ten-o’clock train which is two 
or three hours behind time,” Langdon an- 
swers. “There were rumors of an accident 
an hour or two ago, but a telegram quieted 
apprehension. ‘ Unavoidable delay,’ it said, 
* but no accident.’ ” 

“How unpleasant for those who are ex- 
pecting friends!” says Mrs. Trescott. “ Of 
course they have been anxious. I am glad 
the train is safely in. One always thinks of 
that frightful accident a summer or two ago.” 

“ Yes,” he replies; “one thinks of it. I 
fancy few people are so careless or so callous 
as not to look at the fatal gorge where it oc- 
curred with mournful interest, as they pass 
over it.” 

They are silent fora moment. Then (for 
life is full of such contrasts !) the band, hav- 
ing finished its supper, clashes suddenly and 
gayly out; and Mrs. Trescott turns to Ger- 
ald. 

“T said that I meant to ‘make believe’ 
that I was young and capable of enjoyment 
again,” she says. “ Will you help me? Will 
you take one waltz with me, for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake, before we say ‘ Good-by’ forever 
—as we shall say it to-morrow ?” 

Langdon is surprised and not gratified by 
this invitation ; but what can he say ? What 
could any man say in his position? There 
is but one course open to him, and that course 
he takes after a second’s scarcely-perceptible 
hesitation. 

“T shall be delighted,” he says. “I 
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should have asked for the pleasure, but that 
you spoke of having given up round dancing.” 
“So I have,” she answers ; “ but the taste 


of forbidden fruit is sweet, you know, and to- | 


night—just to-night—I feel that I must have 
one waltz.” e 

Objection, as has been already said, is not 
to be expected, and would not proceed very 
gracefully from the man to whom she speaks, 
so he leads her out into the floor, and, in 
another moment, they are waltzing their 
first waltz together since the old days when 
she was Mary Peronneau and he was her 
slave. 

Naturally, they both think of it, but ashes 
are not combustible, and Langdon finds his 
pulse beating no whit the quicker for mem- 
ory of that old madness, On the contrary— 
he would not have believed such a thing pos- 
sible had any one prophesied it twelve months 
before—his glance wanders over his partner’s 
bent head to follow Sybil as she leaves the 


ballroom on Jack Palmer’s arm. He won- | 


ders where they are going, and what the lat- 
ter will say. Be sure he heard that whisper 
at the supper-table, and understood it to the 
full as well as did the person to whom it was 
addressed. 


“ What a heartless flirt she is!” | 


he thinks, striving to strangle his love and | 


jealousy with indignation. “Though she 
means to marry Mainwaring, she cannot even 
spare this poor fellow!” 

Meanwhile, the omnibuses have driven 


up from the delayed train, and landed their | 
freight of passengers before the brilliant | 


hotel. 
say to each other, and, tired and dusty though 
they are, all of the gentlemen and nearly all 


“The fancy-ball is going on!” they | 


do. Shall he go in, claim his wife, and end 
the flirtation at once? He strongly inclines 
to this course ; but a wholesome fear of creat- 
ing a talk, and rendering himself ridiculous, 
restrains him. O blessed dread of ridicule ! 
How many men and women does it restrain 
from absurdity—and worse! 

While he meditates in this manner, Mrs. 


Trescott says to Langdon, “I think I will go | 


over to the cottage now; Annette is sure to 
stay awake and be anxious until I come. But 
my shawl is in the parlor, and I must get it. 
These mountain-nights are so chilly!” 


To the parlor, therefore, they proceed; | 


but the shawl is not to be found. They toss 
over a multitude of wraps on the tables and 
piano, but Mrs. Trescott identifies none of 
them. At last she says, “I must go without 


| that any explanation is due to me. 


it. Very likely I carried it into the ballroom | 


and left it there. No”—as Gerald proposes 
a more extended search—“I will not give 
you any further trouble. 
my dress, fortunately, is not thin.” 

“Here is Miss Courtenay’s wrap,” says 
Gerald, taking up a soft, white, crimson- 
striped shawl which he has cause to know 
well, having folded it many times around 
Sybil’s slender figure, and carried it on his 
arm for hours, like a useful cavalier-of-all- 
work. “I wonder if she has not perhaps 
taken yours? I think she has left the hotel.” 

“ Very likely she Aas taken mine, then,” 
says Mrs. Trescott, “for it. is white, striped 
with crimson. She may have sent her escort 
for it, and he made the mistake. You may 
put this one round me, therefore, and we can 
go by Mrs. Langdon’s cottage and make an 


| exchange.” 


of the ladies, instead of passing to the wait- | 


ing-room beneath, ascend the steps, cross the 
2rowded piazza, elbow their way to the neigh- 
borhood of the open windows, and obtain un- 
satisfactory glimpses of the gay scene with- 
in, of the kaleidoscopic effect of the shifting 
crowd, of toilets too elegant to be lost in 
such a crash, of beautiful women and famous 
men, of the gay, voluptuous music pealing 
over all, and “ the dancers dancing in tune.” 

“By Jove, it is an inspiring sight, and 
one that couldn’t be matched outside of Vir- 


Langdon obeys, and wraps the shawl 
around her; but it occurs to him that to “go 
by ” his step-mother’s cottage will more than 
double their walk. It is with this as with the 
waltz, however. Distinctly it is not Ais place 
to object, so they pass out of the parlor-door, 


| and, crossing the lawn to the flight of steps 


ginia—eh, Trescott ?” remarks one of those | 


enthusiastic sons of the Old Dominion, whose 


State pride would unquestionably survive the | 


fall of empire and the wreck of worlds. 
“Don't forget that there are a few insig- 
nificant parts of the world outside of Vir- 
ginia, my good fellow,” answers the person 
so addressed—a slender, handsome man ina 
light overcoat, who moves nearer the window 
as he speaks to obtain a better view. As he 
does so, his eye falls on one figure among the 
waltzers, and he stands transfixed. His wife! 
Can it be his wife that he sees whirling past ? 


A moment's scrutiny assures him that it is | 
indeed his wife, and that the man with whom | 


she is dancing is her old lover ! 

As he stands watching them with brows 
slightly knitted and lips compressed, his is 
not a pleasant face to contemplate. There is 
not the faintest danger of a melodramatic out- 
break, or that he will in any manner forget 
that he is a gentleman ; but that the fiend of 
jealous anger is stirring within him is evi- 
dent to the most superficial observation. If 
Mrs. Langdon could see him she would not 
feel comfortable. Wise with the wisdom of 
the world, she has from the first feared such 
trouble between these two men as many a 
foolish, reckless woman has made in the past 
and will make in the future. 

Mr. Trescott is not quite yet on dueling 
thoughts intent, however. When the waltz 
ends, he loses sight of the delinquent couple, 
for they pass out of the ballroom imto that 


part of the dining-room which is thrown open | 


for dancing and promenading. Then he 


moves sharply from the window and takes a 
turn on the piazza to consider what he will 


nearest them, ascend the terrace, and walk 
slowly round in the direction of Paradise 
Row. 

“ A lovely night, is it not?” he says, fall- 


| ing, like Sybil, upon the night for want of 


something better to say. 

“ Yes, it is beautiful,” assents Mrs, Tres- 
eott, lifting her eyes to the hyacinth sky 
studded with brilliant stars and constella- 
tions. “It reminds me,” she goes on, after a 
minute, “ of a night in Charleston—unless I 
am mistaken, it was the one before you started 
for Europe—when we left a party at Mrs. 


It does not matter; | 


| jury,” she says, quickly. 


' do not disclaim ! 


Kane’s and walked for half an hour in the | 


starlight on the Battery. Do you remem- 
ber?” 

“T remember very well,” answers Lang- 
don, a little grimly. Does he not remember, 
verily? As she speaks it, all comes back to 
him—words, looks, tones, ay, and kisses, such 
as would once have stirred him to fierce in- 
dignation, but now only move him to cold 
contempt for this woman leaning on his arm 
—this woman who did her best to ruin his 
life, and has not self-respect enough to under- 
stand the dignity of silence. 

This woman’s heart, meanwhile, is beating 
with a quick, nervous flutter. Foolish, weak, 
impulsive though she is, let us do her justice 
at once and say that she is not wicked. She 
means no harm—she only wants to clear her- 
self a little in the eyes of the man whom she 
heartlessly jilted—and she does not realize 
that under other circumstances she might be 
playing with dangerous fire. Finding that he 
gives her no encouragement to proceed in her 
reminiscences, she speaks again, after a pause, 
with a quiver in her voice : 

“Perhaps it is foolish of me to allude to 
that old time—it is so utterly past and gone 
—but, ever since we have been here, I have 
wanted to speak of it to you, and—and lacked 
courage as well as opportunity to do so.” 


| 
| 


“Why should you have wished to speak 
of it?” he asks; und, despite his efforts to 
the contrary, his tone is like ice. “ What 
good end can be served by speaking of that 
which, as you say, is utterly past and gone?” 

“ Only the good end of making you think 
a little better of me,” she replies. ‘‘ Though 
you have not said so, I have seen, I can feel, 
in your manner that you think my conduct to 
you was without excuse. Very likely it was, 
and yet I should like to tell you—” 

“Do not trouble yourself to tell me any 
thing,” he interrupts, annoyed, disgusted, yet 
forcing himself to remember that courtesy is 
due to a woman though the heavens fall. “I 
hope you will not pain yourself by imagining 
I be 
your pardon if my manner has seemed to 7 
press any thing like reproach er a sense of 
injury. Believe me, nothing was further from 
my intention.” 

“1 did not mean to imply that your man- 
ner expressed any thing like reproach or in- 
“ But, as much as 
a gentleman can show such a feeling to a 
woman, it has expressed contempt. Oh, pray 
I do not mean that you 
have ever, in the faintest particular, trans- 
gressed outward respect, but one feels some 
things, and I have felt this. Now I know 
that I did not break your heart.” (This a 
little bitterly, as if it was very reprehensible 
ofehis heart not to be broken.) “I know 
that you are now in love with another woman, 
still I cannot help feeling your bad opinion, 
and—and for the sake of the old time desir. 
ing to explain to you how I was influenced.” 

“Forgive me if I repeat that it is not 
worth while,” Gerald answers, a little less cold- 
ly now, for her words touch him. After all, in 
sinning ugainst him, did she not far more 
deeply sin against herself? Has she not sold 
herself into bondage, while he is free—free to 
love another woman, as she says, 2 woman 
who may be as little worthy a true man’s 
heart as the one seeking to excuse herself? 
“T can imagine every thing,” he goes on. “I 
understand every thing, I am sure, as well as 
you could possibly explain it. Let me also 
add that I do not blame you. Of course I 
felt bitterly fora time, but reason soon showed 
me that you were entirely justified in acting 
as you did.” 

“Tt—it is easy for you to talk in that 
manner!” she cries, with a sudden rush of 
emotion in her voice, for this philosophical 
indifference is harder to bear than the most 
passionate and bitter reproaches would be. 
She realizes now, finally and altogether, that 
her empire is over; that she has no lingering 
hold, Platonic or otherwise, on Gerald Lang- 
don’s heart. It is likely that the realization 
will do her service hereafter. At present, 
however, she feels a choking sensation in her 
throat, with which she struggles for a min- 
ute; then suddenly amazes and dismays her 
companion by bursting into tears. 

Luckily, or unluckily, as the case may be, 
they are near Mrs. Langdon’s cottage, and 
there is apparently nobody op the piazza. 
Gerald says, gently, “I think you are tired; 
suppose you sit down here and recover your- 
self?” turning, as he speaks, to ascend the 
steps. 

Instead of ascending them, she sits down 
on the lower one, and, after a minute or two, 
does recover herself—at least, sufficiently to 
speak. 

“Don’t think me more of a fool than I 
really am!” she gaspsthen. ‘‘ I—I am often 
hysterical, and any agitation brings on an at- 
tack like this.” 

“Shall I get you some water? ” he asks. 

Water and a fan are, on occasions of this 
kind, the only two ideas that eccur to a man. 
Langdon has the fan, and is using it as he 
speaks, so there is nothing left for him to 
suggest but water. 
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“No!” she cries, putting out her hand to | 
“Do not let any | 
I would not be | 


detain him as he moves. 
one know that I am here! 
seen in such a state for—any thing! 
be ready to go on in a moment.” 

He obeys, as a matter of course, and so 
for a time thereis silence. It is a very short 
time, yet it seems long to both of them. Mrs. 
Trescott is filled with the humiliating sense 
that she has made a thorough fiasco of her 
explanation, and subjected herself — were 
Gerald Langdon as vain as many of his fel- 
lows—to suspicions which, foolish as she is, 
make her cheeks burn in the darkness. 
When she is able to steady her voice, she 
says, hurviedly : 

“T don’t know what you must think of 
me, bat I remember of old you were very 
generous, very unlike other men, and I hope 
you will not misunderstand, or—or think—” 

“T think nothing, except that you are 
tired and nervous,” he interrupts, kindly. 
“Don’t imagine that I misunderstand any 
thing. But I feel that Iam to blame. I 
should not have spoken as I did. You must 
pardon me.” 

“ T have nothing to pardon,” she answers. 
“Tt was folly and weakness in me to allude 
to the past; but I wanted so much to make 
you understand how I came to treat you so 
cruelly; it has troubled me more than you 
would imagine to think how you must regard 


I will 


Mary shrinks back with a start and a 
faint cry. 

“Good Heavens, Roger!” she says. 
it you? Where do vou come from ?—and 
how you startle one!” 
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CHAPTER LX. 
AT LAST. 


Ir is only a week since he went away, and 
it seems more like a month. I wonder how I 
could say that I was content to live always at 
Chateau-Fontaine? My eyes seem to have 
opened to its dullness. I believe I am grow- 
ing wicked, for I feel a want even in Madame 


| La Peyre and Angélique, and Berthe’s mis- 


me, that I could not help using this—the last | 


opportunity.” 

“You have nothing to regret,” he says. 
“T understand exactly why you wished to 
speak. But it is all over now, and explana- 
tions are very useless. 


Who cares to reopen | 


an old wound ?” he asks, with a thrill of sad- | 


ness in his voice—a thrill with which the 
present has nothing todo. It is a tribute to 
that past of which they have been speaking 


—to the romance of youth which died when | 


this woman trod over his heart “to the world 
made for her.”” But, though the romance of 
youth isa good thing, the passion of man- 
hood is a better one. 
of the blossoms of spring, when we think of 
the fruit of summer? 


Who mourns the death | 


takes make me horribly cross. I am only 
tain Brand. 

I suppose I show my discontent, for to- 
day I saw Angélique look in her deprecating 
way at Madame La Peyre when I found fault 
with the cake at dessert. _ 

When we were left alone, my sweet old 
friend said: 

“We will go and see my cousin at Diep- 
pedale, Gertrude, as soon as my brother comes 
back ; he is delayed at present by some busi- 
ness of Monsieur de Vaucresson; he had to 
go to Paris to meet him.” 

I had guessed this previously. 

‘Does the count live in Paris?” 

“He is there for a short time, but he has 
been traveling almost ever since his mother 
died. Probably he will now lead a little more 
settled life. I hope it will not vex thee, dear 
child, but Monsieur Vaucresson has declared 


| his intention of visiting Chateau - Fontaine. 
| The abbé will do all in his power to dissuade 


“ And you forgive me?” she asks, eager- | 
ly. “You don’t think bitterly and hardly | 


of me any more? I was always easily influ- 
enced, you know, and, when they told me it 
was for the best—” 

“Yes, I forgive you—freely and entire- 
iy!” he says, hastily, for he does not wish 
her to make any confession which hereafter 
she may regret. ‘‘Do not trouble yourself 
with any further thought of me. Try to make 
the best of your life. We can none of us do 
more than just that.” 

“T hope you will do more than that,” she 
says. “I trust you may be happy.” 

He shrugs his shoulders with a slight 
gesture significant of hopelessness. 

“T have resigned ail such extravagant ex- 
pectations,” he says, quietly. 

After this there is another pause. The 
consideration that it might be well to go to 
her own cottage does not seem to occur to 
Mrs. Treseott. In truth, she is thinking of 
other things, and sees no reason why she 
should end this ¢éte-d-téte, in which there is 
nothing really wrong—only a certain defiance 
of custom, a certain sweetness as of forbid- 
den fruit, which is pleasant to her. So, they 
are still sitting—for Langdon does not feel 
that it is possible for him to suggest that 
they better move on—when a rapid, decided 
step suddenly rings on the terrace-walk, and, 
in the starlight, they see a man advancing 
toward them. Then the lady bethinks her- 
self, and rises, 

“Perhaps we better zo on,” she remarks ; 
and, at the sound of her voice, low though it 
is, the gentleman, who is now near at hand, 

es a quick step to her side. 

“Mary,” he says, “is this you?” 


him; but he has written to me to prepare 
thee, as Monsieur de Vaucresson says he must 
come; he has something special to say to 
thee.” 
“T cannot see him unless you are with 
me.” 
“Without doubt I will be with thee; but 
my brother seems to think that, as this young 
man is determined, it is better that thou 
shouldst see him in a formal manner, or he 
may vex thee by meeting thee unexpectedly.” 
“Yes, oh yes, I think so, too. I should 


| much dislike that,” and I shrank with some- 





thing very like disgust from the remembrance 
of that last meeting in the carriage; Madame 
La Peyre does not. speak any more of Eugéne, 
and I try, instead, to think of staying at Diep- 
pedale and Rouen. I suppose I owe this 
change in my life to Captain Brand. I do 
not care how much I owe him now, my pride 
seems dead. When I think of that look in 
his eyes, I know that he still cares for me. 
He does not love me, perhaps, in the way he 
did once; but he thinks of me as if I were a 
dear little sister. When I sit alone and think 
of him, I am very, very happy; it is only the 
looking forward to weeks, and months, and 
years, when I shall perhaps never see him 
agai, that makes life seem so weary. 

If I could live in a dream of him, I could 
always be happy; and yet, somekow, I am 
not content with myself. Madame La Peyre 
and Angélique are as kind and good as ever, 
but I tire of them; and poor Berthe is really 
not more stupid; it is I who am less patient. 
Yes, I am glad to go away; it will make a 
break, and I can begin life again when we 
come back. 

“T hope we shall have fine weather,” I 


“Ts H 


| true. 





say to madame, “ or we shall not see much of 
Rouen.” 

“ But it is certain to be fine, my child” 
I do not think I ever heard Madame La Pevre 
anticipate evil—* it has rained for four days.” 

It seemed as if her words were to come 
Next morning there was not only a 
clear sky and sunshine, but there was that 
balmy sweetness in the air which tells that 
all is new, and fresh, and young, the very 
breath of spring. 

I was therefore surprised at my dear 
friend’s troubled face, when we met at break- 


| fast. 


“Thou wilt probably receive the visit I 
spoke of to-day, my child, so we will stay in 
this morning.” 

She spoke with so much constraint that I 
did not like to question her. It seemed to 
me that, if I told Monsieur de Vaucresson de- 
cidedly in her presence that I did not wish to 
see him, he could not in common courtesy re- 
peat his visit. 

I felt as I remember feeling when I was 
told, as a child, that the dentist was coming 
to look at my teeth—a feeling of dislike and 


| also of resentment—and I wished the morning 
happy when I am alone, free to dream of Cap- | 





was over. I could not help comparing my 
feelings with those of hardly more than a 
week ago, when we were expecting Captain 
Brand’s arrival. I had no nervous flutter to- 
day, only the shrinking of intense dislike. 

As I could not pay my usual visit to Ber- 
the, I went to the study. I had promised to 
set the abbé’s books in order for him, and I 
had put off this task day after day, because 
doing it would disturb my long, delicious rev- 
eries. 

“TI used to delight in doing any thing for 
the abbé,” I thought, with self-reproach, and 
I tried to set diligently to work. 

I was in the middle of a shelf of heavy, 
dusty brown volumes, with Latin names on 
the backs, when a tap came at the door. It 
was Madame La Peyre. 

“Gertrude,” she looked very timid, “if 
the count should present himself to me, and 
ask thee in marriage, what—what answer am 
I to make?” 

“OQ madame, how can you xsk such a 
question? I have told you I shall never mar- 
ry; besides, he will nut ask me.” 

“Thou hast said so, but then thou wast 
not free. All is changed now.” 

“T can never change. I can never give 
any other answer,” I said, decidedly. 

She sighed, but she went away at once, 
and I felt ashamed of my vehemence. 

I had gone on with my work for about an 
hour, and then came another tap. This time 
it was Angélique. 

“Mademoiselle,” she said, gravely, “ ma- 
dame is engaged in the salon with Monsieur 
le Comte de Vaucresson, and she will be glad 
if mademoiselle will join her; but ”—Angé- 
lique’s formal manner vanished as she looked 
at me—“ what has mademoiselle veen doing ? 
her hair is rough, and her dress is powdered 
with dust; ah, but she is quite spoiled.” 

“Come and put me to rights, then,” I 
said, very glad of a few minutes’ reprieve. 

Angélique evidently considered the inter- 
view very important; she made my hair as 
smooth as possible, and persuaded me to put 
on a pretty new batiste dress which she had 
just made for me. Then she went on before 
me to the door of the salon, glancing over her 
shoulder to see that I was all right. 

I made a deep courtesy to Monsieur de 
Vaucresson as I entered. He looked much 
older and more serious than when I last saw 
him. 

Madame La Peyre turned at once to speak 
to me, but he interrupted: 

“Pardon, madame ; you will at least per- 
mit me to speak for myself.—Mademoiselle ” 
—his voice had a soft, pleading tone that 
might, perhaps, once have moved me—“ for- 
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give me for intruding myself on you. I have 
much, indeed, to ask forgiveness for, but we 
were both the victims of a mistake. Now 
that you are free, and that time has proved 
to you the power and strength of my devo- 
tion, will you » >t listen to me—will you not | 
become my wife?” 

I had not given any weight to Madame La 





Peyre’s judgment, and I felt taken by sur- | 
prise. All the resentment I had summoned 
up against this intrusion was disarmed, and | 
yet I did not feel one bit less of the shrink- 
ing I had for Eugéne. 

But I answered as gently as I could. 

** Monsieur,” I said, “‘ 1 thank you for the 
honor you have done me; but I do not wish 
to marry.” 

“That is impossible.” His eves sparkled, 
and he spoke very fast.—‘‘ Madame, you will 
join with me in telling mademoiselle that it is 
unheard of that she should remain unmarried. 
—You are surprised now ’’—he spoke to me 
—“ TI have been too sudden. When you have 
reflected, you will give me a different an- 
swer.” Then he bent forward, and said, in a 
low voice, “ Ah, Gertrude, do not be unfor- 
giving to one who loves you dearly.” 

I had never thought of any thing like this. 
I looked at Madame La Peyre, but she put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and seemed 
quite touched by the count’s appeal. 

I could only think of Captain Brand, and 
wish he were there, and tell me what to do. 

“ Monsieur,” I said, at last, “I am very 
sorry, but [ cannot marry unless I love; and, 
therefore, | must remain unmarried.” 

He frowned slightly. 

“T am not afraid,” he said, “if you will 
be my wife: that is all I ask for, the rest will 
follow.” 

“T cannot—indeed, I cannot! I do not 
wish to offend you, but that is the only an- 
swer I can give.” 

*“ Pardon.” He came forward and placed 
himself beside me, and then he whispered : 
“* Why will you not forgive me, my beloved ? 
I know you love me, but your dignity requires 
my humiliation. Must I then kneel to you?” 
He bent one knee, and his face was full of 
sadness. 

I looked reproachfully at Madame La 
Peyre--I thought she ought to help me. 
“Madame, you know my feeling; as I can- 
not convince the Comte de Vaucresson, will 
you tell him that you know I am quite in ear- 
nest?” 

Madame sighed. 
thought I was hard. 

The count had risen, but he stood close to 





I began to see that she 


me. 
“Monsieur ”—I tried to speak soothingly 
—"I believe you are in earnest, and, there- 
fore, I am the more bound to be in earnest 
also. If I could love you I would; but this 
is not in my power, and, therefore, it is bet- 
ter that we should not meet again.—Good- 
by,” and I held out my hand; “I shall always 
think of you as a friend.” 

He kissed my hand, and then made me a 
profound bow ; but he did not attempt to pre- 
vent my departure; he even came forward 
and held open the door for me. 

Poor Eugéne! When I reached my room 
I could not help crying; it did seem very hard 
that I should have changed so much. Why 
is it, when he loves me—why cannot I love 
him in return? And yet, perhaps, I have not 
changed, I do not think I ever loved him. 
I never sat and dreamed of him himself, only 
of being with him, and of the amusement he 
gave me. When did this change in my feel- 
ings come ? 

I feel a warm tide rushing up even to my 
forehead, and my face sinks, glad to hide be- 
tween my hands, There is no use in ques- 
tioning myself. I know what I have been 
fearing and doubting about too long—that, 
from the day Captain Brand left me at the ! 





foot of the ivy-stump, he has been the only 
man I cared to think of, and Eugéne has been 
only a boy. 

[ was still in this confusion, half sad, half 
delicious, when Madame La Peyre came ask- 
ing for admission. 

As she k..sed me, I said: 

“ You were very naughty just now not to 
interfere.” 

“ Ah, my child, but thou art cruel; the 
poor Eugéne he so loves thee, and I should 
like to see my Gertrude a countess.” 

“Ts that it? But you care more that I 
should be happy ?” 

“Yes, it is true,” she sighed; “ but the 
poor fellow has gone away broken - heart- 
ed ” 


“Tam glad he is gone—it is much better ; 
but indeed he will soon find some one more 
fitted to be his wife.” 

She still looked sorrowful, and she shook 
her head. ‘“ Come, let us go and see Berthe; 
we have been shut up all day.” 

I felt more grieved that I had disappoint- 
ed Madame La Peyre than about Eugéne ; 
somehow I could not believe in the reality of 
his love. She was unusually silent till we 
reached the cottage, and then we both burst 
out laughing. 

Mathieu had been painting the doors a 
brilliant green, and I suppose had left his 
paint-pot and brush on the ground outside. 

Berthe had evidently been seized with a 
desire for extra usefulness. There she stood 
on the grass before the cottage, her right 
hand brandishing the paint-brush, while with 
her left she held Mathieu’s walnut-wood arm- 
chair—now, alas! a brilliant green. But she 
had also painted her face with splashes, her 
hair, her gown—her sabois even had not es- 
caped the universal tint, and, as she turned 
round to face us with the uplifted brush, I 
expected we should get painted too. 

“ Vlad, ma’m’selle!” She pointed to the 
chair with a grin of triumphant delight. 
“Aha, it is Mathieu who will be pleased. 
Mathieu has gone to Caudebec, and when he 
comes back he will think it is a new chair 
that Berthe has got for him.” 

“* Berthe, but he will not be able to sit in 
the chair; the paint will be quite wet.” 

Berthe gazed wistfully first at me and then 
at the chair, and then plunged her painted 
fingers in among her hair, her usual resource 
when puzzled. 

“Does ma’m’selle thirk then that it will 
not be dry by evening?” She stood staring 
with her mouth wide open; evidently some 
sudden and fresh puzzle had presented itself. 
“ Mon Diew!” she burst out crying, “ what, 
then, will Mathieu have to sit on when he 
comes in and heis tired? Berthe has painted 
all- the chairs,” 

We tried not to laugh, for her distress in- 
creased to sobs. 

Madame La Peyre comforted her a little 
by telling her she would send down two old 
chairs. 

“ But you must never paint again, Berthe,” 
she said, “ unless under Mathieu’s orders, and 
you had better change your clothes before 
he comes home, and get the paint off your 
hands and face.” 

Berthe looked ruefully at the unfinished 
arm-chair ; but, with her usual dog-like obe- 
dience, she put down the paint-brush and 
went into the cottage. 

“There is an end of Berthe for to-day,” I 
said. “Now, what shall we do ?—Madame, 
you have always promised to trust yourself to 
my rowing; will you come now ?” 

I did not feel inclined to talk ; I was just 
in a mood for the slow movement of « boat 
through the water. 

Madame La Peyre drew her shawl round 
her, and gave a little shiver. 

“T will wait a little, my dear child, till 
the sun has more power, After four days of 





rain I fear the boat will be damp; too damp. 
for thee even, Gertrude.” 

“Oh, no. Iam so out of practice that a 
good, hard row will save me from taking cold ; 
but I will not stay long—aw revoir.” 

1 was really glad to be alone. I scarcely 
know what had put the boat in my head un- 
less it was the hope that Madame La Peyre 
would not talk to me while I rowed. I had 
only visited the wood on the other side of 
the stream once since I met Captain Brand 
there, and then I had felt so full of shame 
and misery that I resolved not to go there 
again, 

But since this I had gone through a com- 
plete change of feeling. Whenever I re- 
called the last look I had seen in his eyes it 
seemed to me that I was entirely forgiven. 
And it was shorter and pleasanter to cross 
the river behind Mathieu’s cottage and find 
my way to the bridge through the wood than 
to climb up to the chateau again and descend 
through the nut-wood, there being no paths. 
along this bank of the stream. 

I came through the wood very slowly, 
thinking now of Captain Brand, now of this 
morning’s interview. I felt timid as I drew 
near the ivy-stump, for it was so directly in 
the path that I knew I must pass it, and it 
was still full of painful remembrance ; but, 
just before it came in sight, I saw some one 
coming toward me through the wood. The 
leaves were still scanty on the trees, so that 
I was scarcely a moment in doubt. It was 
Monsieur de Vaucresson. I stopped short, 
and looked behind me; there was no one in 
sight, and, if I turned back, the count could 
overtake me in an instant. 

“T knew you would come,” he said. “ Par- 
don me, but I have been waiting.” 

He smiled, and looked quite happy. 

“T am sorry you have waited,” I said, 
gravely ; “I did not come to meet you.” 

“ My charming Gertrude,” he said, “ why 
will you keep up-.this farce? You have done 
enough for prudery to-day. Be kind, be as 
you were when you first came to Chateau- 
Fontaine, when my love was all you desired.” 

“You are mistaken, monsieur ”—he tried 
to take my hand, but I drew back proudly— 
“J—I did not know what love was then. I 
mistook gratified vanity for it; I know the 
difference now.” 

I felt I was growing crimson as he stared 
at me, and I stopped. 

“ You know the difference now !” he said, 
passionately. “ Jfon Dieu! whet is this I 
hear? Why did you not say this to-day? 
Who has taught you this difference? 1 in- 
sist—I will know.” 

All my courage had fled, now I had come 
to the brink. I felt that I could not trust 
this man. I could not put it in his power to 
say I had even confessed to myself my love 
for a man who did not love me. He mut- 
tered something I did not understand. 

“We are doomed to interruptions,” be 
said ; “ there is some one on the bridge.” 

I turned in a kind of ecstasy. I felt ca- 
pable of hugging even deaf Baptiste in my 
joy at a chance of escape. 

On the bridge there was—I could hardly 
believe it, it seemed as if my eyes must be 
playing me a trick—but, actually, there stood 
Captain Brand, not coming toward us, but 
gazing as if he had just perceived us, and 
hesitated to advance. I forgot every thing 
but my longing for protection, and I beckoned 
to him. How quickly he came! It seemed 
as if he cleared the space between us by 
magic. I shrank to bis side at once, and put 
my hand in his. Even in that moment of ex- 
citement I noticed that no greetings pas 
between any of us. 

“ Monsieur,” the count said, haughtily, 
“is perhaps still the guardian of this young 
lady?” 

“T have that honor "—I felt that Captain 
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Brand clasped my hand tightly in his—* and, 
therefore, 1 may perhaps ask your reason for 
appealing to me.” 

Monsieur de Vaucresson threw his head 
back, I thought arrogantly. 

“Monsieur, I have to-day asked Miss 
Stewart to be my wife, and she has refused. 
Ihave again this moment asked her, and I 
have demanded a reason for this refusal ; for, 
as you yourself saw, Miss Stewart loved me 
well enough when we first met at Chiteau- 
Fontaine.” 

The grasp on my hand had grown almost 
painful, and I could hear a deep, low breath- 
ing, that sounded like suppressed anger. 

“T saw that vou admired Miss Stewart, 
that was all,” said Captain Brand. 

“Tt is false!” I did not think Eugéne’s 
eyes could flash so angrily. ‘‘ She loved me; 
she always spoke of you with contempt; and 
now she says that she loves some one else. 
Ah, mon Dieu! Monsieur, I tell you, as her 
guardian, I have a right to know who is this 
some one else before I leave Chateau-Fon- 
taine.” 

[ felt the grasp slacken, then loose hold, 
and I nearly fell to the ground. But Captain 
Brand was not looking at me; he had come 
forward so as to place himself between me 
and the count; his eyes were fixed on Eu- 
gene de Vaucresson. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “I pass over your 
violent language; I am quite sure Miss 
Stewart has given you a fair answer, and it 
is not right or like a man to press your suit 
on her in this way. She is incapable of 
coquetry ; if there were any hope for you she 
would give it.— You would, would you not, 
my dear?” 

There was a secret pain in his voice which 
seened to take away my senses. I hardly 
know what Eugéne said next, but all at once 
I heard the words: 

“She is utterly false, monsieur. Free from 
coquetry—bah! She loves some stranger ; 
she owns it.” 

“ Silence, sir!’ —very sternly—then Cap- 
tain Brand’s voice came, in such deep sad- 
ness that my heart seemed almost to break 
as it listened : 

“ What is this, Gertrude ? 
itnot? Say so, quickly.” 

But the count would not wait for my an- 
swer. 

“Monsieur, I swear to you, on the honor 
of a gentleman, and I think,” he said, with a 
sneer of passionate scorn, “ that that is bet- 
ter worth than the word of a woman that 
only just now, she said, some one had taught 
her what love was. Can you deny it?” He 
looked at me with such fierce anger, that my 
courage came back. 

“T said to you, monsieur”—I gave one 
little, imploring look at Captain Brand, but 
he did not take my hand in his—“ that I had 
mistaken the vanity you gratified for love.” 

“ And after—what did you say after?” 

“After!""—I was stung out of all self- 
control, my one thought was to refute this 
slander, and regain Captain Brand’s confi- 
dence—“ I said I had learned the difference ; 
but I never said a stranger had taught me ;” 
and then I covered up my face with my 
hands. 

I felt a strong arm round me; I heard the 
words said, calmly and politely : 

“Monsieur, you are answered, and I am 
satisfied ;” and then I heard the sound of a 
muttered curse, and the tread of retreating 
footsteps. 

The strong arm wound itself closely round 
me. 

“My own darling at last,” he said. 

I am not going to describe the moments 
that came after; I do not think I could de- 
Scribe them. Perfect happiness, like perfect 
beauty, mocks words and defies analysis ; and 
Icherish the belief that no one was ever so 


It is false, is 





happy as we were then. I say no one ad- 
visedly, for how it came about I know not. 
I only know that it has been impossible to 
think of ourselves since those precious mo- 
ments as two persons. 

He would stop at the ivy-covered stump 
on our way to the bridge, and ask my forgive- 
ness for all the cruel words which he said he 
had there uttered. 

“Come,” he said, at last, “lot me row 
you in this boat—I shall be jealous if you say 
. No.’ ” 

But I thought of Madame La Peyre and 
of Angélique ; it seemed as if they ought at 
once to know my happiness, and I said so. 

“Tt shall be as you like,” he said, “ I can- 
not contradict you in any thing to-day ; after- 
ward I may turn out such a tyrant that you 
will perhaps repent your choice, but ” —he 
went on, laughing—‘‘I believe your dear old 
friend guesses. As I came up the avenue I 
saw her, and asked for you. She said you 
had gone to find the boat. ‘Why do you 
want Gertrude, monsieur ?’ she said.” 

‘“* And did vou tell her?” 

“T told her what I have been trying to 
force myself to believe ever since I went 
away, that there was a possible hope even 
for a rough, weather-beaten fellow like me, 
and that it was better to risk a refusal than 
to yield up tamely all the happiness of my 
life. And yet, Gertrude, when I saw you 
first in the wood all my hope faded, and I 
thought myself a conceited fool.” 

“Did you?” I seem to have lost my 
power of looking saucy ; every time I steal a 
glance up at him I feel happier. 

“ You do not ask what Madame La Peyre 
said, miss,’’ he went on, after a while; “ she 
said: ‘ Have no fear, my friend; if you had 
not come, I should have written this after- 
noon to tell my brother, the abbé, to seek 
you. Now, do not ask questions, but go 
quickly and find Gertrude; you must mect 
her if you cross the rustic bridge.’ ” 

“She was going to write you, par example ! 
I fancied you had had enough of taking me 
from any one but myself. Oh, I must punish 
her for such an audacious thought,” and I 
darted off up the nut-wood. 

He overtook me in an instant. 

** You tried that once before,” he said, 
“at Merdon, and I advise you to let it alone 
in future.” 

And certainly he gave me no chance of 
escape till we came in sight of the chateau. 

“T believe I am sorry after all. I see you 
have not cured yourself at all of the master- 
ful ways you had at sea; you have been act- 
ing sweetness and gentleness like a perfect 
hypocrite.” 

“ Well”—when that smile spreads over 
his face it becomes beautiful—‘I don’t know 
what to say about hypocrisy; what has be- 
come of the silent, languid, formal, young 
lady I found here only a week ago? when 
but for little glints of sunshine that sparkled 


out against her will here and there I should |! 


have been frozen to death ?” 
- “Then why did vou come back to such a 
disagreeable person ?” 

As I look up and see the deep, unspeak- 
able tenderness in his face, a loving rever- 
ence steals over me, and I go back gladly 
into silence. 

“To tell you that I should have to go 
back a long way, my darling. Did you think 
that such a love as mine is for you could be 
stamped out, as I own I once tried to stamp 
it out of my heart? Why, ever since I left 
you crouching under that tree, I have told 
myself I was a hard-hearted brute. I have 
had no peace. I believe my best excuse was, 
that I had hoped so desperately to win you 
by giving up all the rights I thought I pos- 
sessed, that I had gone through a good deal 
of torture which you never suspected each 
time I came to Merdon. When I met you 





again here, you looked so—ah, my darling, 
you don’t know how I felt when 1 saw you, 
and then to find out that—well, I was very 
hard, and very crvel; and I hope I shall nev- 
er forget it.” 

He broke off, but I could have listened 
forever. This strange new eloquence was 
the greatest joy I had had even in this happy 
morning ; it seemed to be giving me the key 
of his heart—that heart I Jonged so to under- 
stand. 

* Please go on, I love to hear all this,” I 
whispered ; and I leaned more heavily on his 
arm. 

He went on again, presently : 

“ All the time we were in the ice I felt a 
keen remorse. I had left you in anger, with- 
out even trying to ascertain if there was any 
possibility of getting the marriage set aside; 
and there I was penned up, and perhaps 
should never see England again. But it was 
still worse as we came home. One of our 
fellow-passengers was an English barrister ; 
and, in general conversation, the question 
came up accidentally about sudden marriages. 
I put to him a case like ours ; he said, ‘ That 
would be no marriage,’ and he gave the rea- 
son. The shock took away all my strength, 
and I was on the sick-list for the rest of the 
voyage home. I dare say you thought me 
very cold when I told you the truth. I was 
really so miserably ashamed of the way you 
had been treated, you darling little pet, that 
I could hardly look you in the face.” 

“No, oh, no! Jt was you who were badly 
treated ; but still, you have not said why you 
came back to-day.” 

He did not reply at once. 

“T have been trying to find an answer, 
my child, and I cannot ; don’t you believe in 
instinct, Gertrude? I do. Well, my first 
instinct came when old Mathieu said you had 
worn mourning for me, and he supposed you 
would be well now I had come back; then 
other little things came to me on my way 
back to Paris. Perhaps, after all, it was a 
little look in your own dear eyes that kept 
on whispering, ‘ Go back, go back,’ so loudly ; 
I wonder if the look meant that?” 

“T shall never tell you; but are you sure 
the abbé said nothing?” 

“Nothing. He seemed completely ab- 
sorbed in the return of his pupil—the only 
thing he said which might have given me 
hope was that he wished I had staid longer 
at Chateau-Fontaine ; are you satisfied now ? "’ 

‘*Not nearly—you must tell me ever so 
much more; but there is no more time now.” 

As I burry across the garden, it seems to 
me that we shall never get time to say all we 
must say to one another. Will be ever tell 
me, I wonder, the whole story of his love 
from the beginning ? 

I ran up the corkscrew staircase ; Rosalie 
opened the door by which it led on to the 
gallery, and for once I felt loving to Rosalie. 

“Where is madame, Rosalie ? ” 

“ Madame is in her bedroom; but made- 
moiselle cannot go to her, she is very busy 
with the Mére Angélique.” 

‘So much the better,” I said, as I tapped 
at the door. 

I believe Rorslie was beginning to inter- 
fere, but Angélique opened the door; and, 
when Rosalie saw me clinging round her 
mother’s neck—I suppose the sight was too 
much for her—she retreated at once. 

When I had kissed Angélique, I took shel- 
ter in Madame La Peyre’s arms—stretched out 
fondly toward me—but instead of telling my 
joy, to my own great surprise, I began to 
ery, and it was some time before I could 
calm myself. 

Madame cried too, for sympathy, and I 
saw Angélique rub those bony knuckles across 
her eyes; but she was the most self-pos- 
sessed of the three. 

“Then mademoiselle is happy at last ?” 
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“Yes, you dear old thing, so happy that 

I don’t know what to do, and your words 
have come true, after all. To-day I found 
my happiness when I only went to find the 
boat.” 
“My child,” said madame, softly — she 
kept on petting now my hands, now my hair, 
now giving me soft kisses, in her overflow of 
#sympathy—“ tell me, will the captain take 
thee away from us, or will he leave thee here 
when he goes to sea?” 

“When he goes to sea! "—an undreamed- 
of horror seems to chill my blood—‘ O ma- 
dame, if he ever leaves me to go to sea again, 
Ishall die!” 


But I have never been so tried. My dar- 
ling husband has given up the sea, and he 
has not taken me away entirely from my 
beloved French friends. . . . 

We have spent every summer at Chateau- 
Fontaine, and Angélique and Madame La 
Peyre have vied with each other in spoiling 
“the young captain,” as they call our eldest 
boy; the abbé takes possession of his little 
sister, and, I fancy, gets completely tyrannized 
over by that young damsel, who has devel- 
oped a rare spirit of coquetry at three years 
old. When she tires of the abbé, she takes 
refuge with Mr. Dayrell, who is often at Cha- 
teau-Fontaine. When we went there with 
our first baby, I, still cherishing a belief in 
the tragic possibilities of Rosalie’s character, 
had an uneasy fear lest she should do the 
child a mischief simply because it was mine ; 
but time has cured this fear, and I see that 
the story of the “ green-eyed, yellow-lashed 
woman” gave me, at first sight, an exagger- 
ated estimate of this poor, half-witted creat- 
ure. 

Berthe is broader than ever, and, I fear, 
she is almost as dull; but she is always good 
and loving. I believe the abbé would like 
us to live always at Chateau-Fontaine ; but 
he has promised some day to accompany Ma- 
dame La Peyre and Angélique in one of the 
visits they sometimes pay us in our English 
home. 

And, now, what more can I add? There 
is no use in describing happiness like ours. 
I love my friends so dearly that, in spite of 
the keen pain much of this record has given 
me, as bit by bit I have put it together, I 
find it hard to leave off. The occupation of 
so many months and years has become very 
dear and engrossing, a part of my life that I 
feel bereaved without; only a doubt steals 
over me whether I have been able to picture 
forth in any true shape the husband who now 
forms the whole of my life, the hero of my 
anergy. . » 4 

Some years ago the abbé wrote to tell us 
that his pupil had at last married. 

“He has married a rich widow,” the let- 
rter said, “Madame la Marquise de Guyon; 
be is older than he is, but she has a fine 
chateau near Rouen, and a mansion in the 
‘Chaussée d’Antin. Eugdne has grown fat, 
and very bald, and Madame la Marquise has 
one shoulder higher than the other.” 


THE END. 





A CUBAN REFUGEE. 


“c EE, Stella, what a magnificent prospect 
lies before us! You have never been 
to Cuba?” 

“T was born there,” said the beautiful 
girl, looking intently upon the place pointed 
out on the map spread before her upon the 
tittle table. 

“Thank God for that!” 

“ And my mother’s grave is there.” 

““Thrice.sacred be the soil! But we won’t 








talk of graves—of thrones, rather; or, at 
least, the presidency. This moment, while 
we are talking, my compatriots are at work. 
I have but to say the word, and five hundred 
men—” 

“ Beg parding, miss,” said a gray-headed 
woman, looking in, “ but the servant has come 
for you, Miss Stella.” 

“So soon?” and the two young people 
gazed at each other regretfully. 

“‘ Remember, love,” said the first speaker, 
in a low voice, “ this is to be the last time we 
part.” 

“‘ And you will come early, to-night ?” 

“Yes, in the dear old costume that has 
served me many a good turn.” 

“O Ross, if they knew—” 

“If they knew that the strange lady at 
Nurse Colby’s house—so reticent, so tall, so 
exclusive! who never goes out, who sees no- 
body, who has been invited, merely because 
of her strangeness, and reticence, and good 
looks, to this grand entertainment—was a 
Cuban refugee, a revolutionist! O Heaven, 
what a commotion there would be! But, 
dearest, our plans are well laid—an evening 
of enjoyment, of mystery—and then we shall 
never be separated again.” 

“ Never!” she echoed, fervently. 

“Then we part for a few hours at the 
most. I will tell you some other time my 
gratitude for all you have been to me, my 
good angel, when despair had almost taken 
possession of me, until, with the brightening 
of my prospects, I am again brought close to 
triumph—a triumph which you are to share.” 

One mute caress, one lingering hand-press- 
ure, and Stella Barton was on the way to her 
home—the old Dacre Mansion, a quaint and 
noble building, still standing in its green (or 
rather gray) old age, and of which we will 
speak more at length, as the beautiful girl on 
horseback, accompanied by her groom, enters 
the arched gateway, and walks her horse lei- 
surely up the path. 

The house was built by Judge Dacre, a 
hospitable gentleman, who liked roaring fires, 
brilliant lights, and merry company. At the 
time at which my story opens the judge had 
long been dead. Only his widow, his eldest 
son Louis, and his youngest daughter, were 
left of a large family. 

Louis Dacre was a slender, studious man, 
some’ thirty-five years of age. 


His sister | 


Blanche had, at one time, been considered the | 


most beautiful blonde in New York. 
It had been the custom of the old judge 


to give a grand entertainment annually. This | 


custom his son kept up, and, as the Dacres 
were a very old and aristocratic family, au 
invitation to their entertainments was con- 
sidered a great honor. 


Stella Barton was | 


not a relative, but had always made it her | 


home there. After giving her horse in the 
care of her groom, she went to her own apart- 
ment, to be seen no more till she stood, in 


the glory of full dress, beside Blanche Dacre, | 
to receive the guests. They two alone of all | 


the assembly were unmasked. 

At ten the parlors were overflowing. Half- 
hidden by the magnificent curtains draping 
the bay-windows, two gentlemen surveyed the 
glittering spectacle, making good-natured re- 
marks upon the splendor of the mansion, its 
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decorations, statuary, pictures, and the com- 
pany. 

“A perfect Spanish beauty,” said the elder, 
as Stella passed him. 

“Her mother was a native of Cuba, I 
hear,” was the other’s response. 

“Yes, and the girl bas the manners of a 
southern race. Watch how she handles that 
fan! The grace must be inherent, for I don’t 
believe she ever practised it; and then the 
peculiar drapery of the hair! Does it not 
suggest the Spanish veil? Dacre is her guar- 
dian, you know; a good fellow is Louis, but 
hardly fit for the care of a wild, beautiful 
thing like that. I have once or twice fancied 
that he was in love with her himself—and 
why not? ‘They say she is engaged to Bret- 
ten; looks like it, too.” 

The subject of their conversation hung on 
the arm of a dignified and elegant gentleman. 
She had been waltzing, and now, with her 
glorious eyes fixed on his face, she seemed 
drinking in all he said—but only seemed. 

The words “a perfect Spanish beauty” 
pictured to its utmost the exceptional loveli- 
ness of Stella Barton—the clear, olive com- 
plexion, the rich crimson tinting of the cheeks, 
the eloquent dark eyes, and over all an in- 
describable halo, like a golden mist—if I may 
so describe it—that illuminated her face far 
above all delicacy of feature, or brilliancy of 
expression. 

The gentleman at her side had long been 
her affianced lover. His fortune was immense. 
No handsomer man walked the streets of 
New York. All virtues and accomplishments 
seemed centred in him. An exceptional mu- 
sician, he improvised, to the delight of all 
who heard him, on harp, piano, or violin. 
He spoke several languages ; whether on phi- 
losophy, speculation, mechanics, or religion, 
he was equally at home in argument. As he 
turned to speak to Blanche Dacre, Stella 
gently disengaged herself, and stole away. 
Blanche, who wore a mask of gauze, that 
heightened the delicacy of her beauty, seemed 
like another woman while he talked with her. 
Her eyes brightened, and the deepening color 
of her cheeks was quite perceptible. 

“*In many ways does the full heart reveal 

The presence of the love it would conceal.” 

Blanche Dacre had loved Arnold Bretten 
straight on for five years. When he began 
to visit Dacre House, Blanche was only sev- 
enteen, now she was twenty-two. Stella was 
scarcely out of the nursery then, and spent 
all her spare time with Louis. How could 
Blanche but fancy that this refined, accom- 
plished gentleman, Louis’s dearest friend, 
came because he admired her? And so he 
did for a year, but he made no positive ad- 
vances. He was dilettante in love as well as 
indolent, or he never would have reached the 
age of thirty a single man. He worshiped 
beauty. He had thought that no loveliness 
could surpass that of Blanche Dacre, but he 
was suddenly startled out of the dreamy re- 
pose of his love and his life. One day Stella, 
then fifteen, sprang into the French window, 
her hair all in disorder, bits of vine-tendrils 
and flower-leaves, hanging here and there, 
caught on its tangled curls—a splendid little 
fright—in her eyes a wild horror, and pale as 
ashes. 
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“ O Blanche!” she cried, “a wasp under 
my hair. It is stinging me!” 
Bianche started back with an exclamation 


of fear, and held herself aloof. Arnold Bret- | 
ten sprang forward, lifted the heavy, shining | 


locks, and secured the wasp. 
“ Oh, it will sting you!” she cried. 


“ Let it sting,” he answered, coolly walk- | 


ing to the window and flinging the insect 
outside. “ There, it is gone, and pretty well 
bruised, too.” 

The girl stood there trembling from head 
to foot, yet with childish bravado tried to 
keep the tears back from shining eyes and 
glowing cheek. Arnold Bretten looked at 
her critically. 

“T never knew what beauty was before,” 
he said to himself. ‘This girl’s eyes are 
liquid magnets ; they draw one’s heart out.” 

Blanche came forward laughing and mur- 
muring something about Stella’s childishness 
and cowardice. She saw that in Arnold Bret- 
ten’s face which she had never seen before, 
and grew cold, and white, and sick, with 
jealous fear. Stella turned upon her impetu- 
ously. 

“ But it hurt, Blanche. I don’t like pain; 
it hurts now; but I’m no coward.” 

“Go up to the nursery and get Wilson to 
do something for it,” responded Blanche. 

“Did it sting you, sir?” asked Stella, 
lifting her magnificent eyes to Arnold Bret- 
ten’s face as she half paused in her walk tow- 
ard the door. 

“Tf it had, I could bear it with pleasure 
in such service,” he replied, smiling and bow- 
ing with an expression in his eyes that told 
poor Blanche her own fate was sealed. When 
had he ever looked at her like that? She 


sat down shivering to the heart, as uncon- , 


scious but grateful Stella left the room, a 
vague fear assailing her that was almost de- 
spair. Heavén only knew how she loved 
him! 


vain to recover his lost ease. He left the 
house not long after, feeling in Stella’s ex- 
pressive words that something hurt him. 
Louis Dacre sat in his study that evening 
when Stella came in to tell him about the 
wasp. [e was her guardian ; her father had 
been his dearest friend from very boyhood. 
Married at the age of twenty to a lovely Cu- 
ban girl, a widower and a father at tweuty- 
one, Harold Barton had left Havana and 
came directly to Louis Dacre with his little 
foreign-born child—came to die, he said. Day 
by day he faded away. Life had no longer 
any interest for him, since his beautiful wife 
had gone. He fancied she was forever calling 


him; that she could not exist without him, | 
When her father died, Stella | 


even in heaven. 
was a charming little girl of five. Eversince 
then she had been his companion, plaything, 
idol. 
loved her with a passion the intensity of 
which startled even himself. When she sat 
at his feet, as at this supreme moment she 
did, he asked for no higher happiness. 


“ And Mr. Bretten was so kind,” she went | 


on, talking about the matter ; “ he caught it; 
took the dreadful thing right in his fingers.” 

‘ Really that was a wonderful perform- 
ance!” said Louis, in mock surprise. 


“And how handsome he is! I never 
thought so before; but he is very band- 
| some.” 

Her eyes wandered dreamily; her lips 
curved into a smile. 

Louis turned to his papers, his mouth 
| shut hard. 
“Will he marry Blanche, do you think ?” 
| she asked. 

“T suppose—yes,” he answered ; “it looks 
like it.” 

“T hope he will, and take her away, too. 
I don't think Blanche likes me at all. She 
calls me a‘ Tomboy’ and ‘scapegrace,’ and 
is all the time lecturing me. Why, I’m as 
tall as she is—look!” 

He did look at the straight young figure 
that sprang up, lifting its superb head, and 
thrilling him through and through with her 
magnetic glance. Then she crouched down 
again, laughing at his surprise, and rested 
her cheek on one dimpled hand. Louis stole 
a look at her as soon as his nerves grew 





| tently, the wild, beautiful thing ? 
| ticipations concerning love were shaping 


There was no longer any life in the | 
airy little nothings with which he strove in | 


Yes, it had come to that, his idol ; he | 


calmer. What was she thinking of so in- 
What an- 


themselves in her girlish imaginings? She 
was every thing to him—-was he nothing to 
her? 

Half unconsciously he patted her shining 
hair, and she nestled closer to him, and rested 
her head on his knee. 

“T shall always live with you, papa 
Louis,” she said, gravely. “I never mean to 
marry, unless some very rich and splendid man 
comes along, as they do in the fairy-tales ; 
and then we'll make him live with us, won’t 
we, so that you and I never will be part- 
ed?” 

The words “ papa Louis” grated harsbly 
on his ear. He did not wish her to look 
upon him in that light, though it was hardly 
to be expected that the child could think of 
him in any other, and he was too honorable 
to seek to bias her inclination while she was 
yet so young. 

Time went on, bringing a yet keener an- 
| guish to his heart. 
by all the means at his disposal to win the 
affections of this half-Spanish girl, and by his 
wonderful genius, ready wit, and eloquent 
tongue, had succeeded in bringing her under 
the dominion of his powerful will. 

Blanche, proud and heart-broken, stood 
aside, and hated her brother’s beautiful pro- 
tégée, with all the vigor of a jealous spirit. 
It was understood before long that Stella 
Barton was the promised wife of Arnold Bret- 
ten, and there was much talk over the anti- 
cipated splendor of the forthcoming wedding. 

Meanwhile, it was noticeable that Stella 
bebaved strangely, unlike a happy fiancée. 
She was now eighteen, in the full splendor 
of her exceptional beauty, and rebelling 
against the notion that the members of the 
Dacre family strove to inculcate, that she 
should be more serious in her deportment, 
give up flirting, and send from her side all 
the would-be wooers, who were only too will- 
ing to worship at the shrine of her loveliness. 
Louis watched her with an aching heart. 
When she told him of the engagement, he 
listened with a strong mien and composed 
features. 








Arnold Bretten sought | 





“ You are not angry with me?” she s#id,- 
timidly. 

“ Angry—why should I be?” How should™ 
she know of the passion underlying his com 
posure. \ 

“ Because you have been so cold and dis-- 
tant toward me all these months,” she said, 
a quiver of anger and wounded feeling in her 
voice. 

“How should I conduct myself toward the 
promised bride of my friend ?” he answered, 
in measured tones. He dared not look at 
her—there was something in her eyes that 
startled him ; and presently she turned away, 
stately as a queen, and sailed out of the room 
without speaking. 

“Great Heaven!” he said to himself, 
“have I stood blindly in my own way? Does 
she love Bretten? Might I have protested ? 
And if I had?” For weeks the interview 
haunted him. For months he watched the 
strangely restless manner of his ward. She 
was in the habit of taking long, solitary 
walks—of spending much time at the house 
of her old nurse, who had let one of her 
rooms to a high-born Spanish lady—a refu- 
gee, so rumor said. 

Only the day before the party, Arnold 
Bretten had come into Louis’s study and 
begged his intercession with his ward. 

“She persists in extending the time of 
her marriage,” he said. ‘‘ Three times she 
has set the day and withdrawn as often from 
the fulfillment of her word. Can you not 
reason with her?” 

“No,” said Louis, flatly. “I, of all men 
—no!’’ and, taking up his pen, he tried the 
nib, then threw it down impatiently. 

“She is a spoiled child, Bretten,” he con- 
tinued, in low, constrained tones, “ «nd you 
must bear with her moods. Remember, she 
has had no mother to guide her ; be patient.” 

“ Patient! You don’t know what love is, 
Dacre, or you wouldn’t preach patience to 
me,” said Bretten, almost querulously. 

Louis grew pale, and bit his lips, then he 
turned half fiercely upon his friend. 

“Great Heaven! Arnold Bretten,” he suid, 
losing control of himself, “ why do you come 
here to torment me? J know nothing of 
love? She has been the star of my life, the 
apple of my eye, the delight of my heart, for 
more than ten blessed years, while you have 
not known her for half that time. I tell you, 
before my Judge, I would consent to be torm 
into inch-pieces only to hear one word of love: 
from Stella Barton’s lips! And can you not. 
have patience—being what you are to her? ’” 
His mouth quivered. He took one or two- 
strides back and forth. “You have heard’ 
my secret,” he added, pausing again; “ yow 
have wrung from me what I hoped none but 
God would ever know. Don’t speak to me 
again on that subject, Arnold Bretten. You 
see how it unmaus me; and I think you also 
see ’—he continued, with a low, bitter laugh 
—“‘that it would not be well for me to be 
your intercessor. Go and be happy that you 
have the privilege of being near her—of 
drinking in the music of her voice—of feel- 
ing the touch of her hand—bliss that I dare 
not even think of—go—go!” 

Arnold Bretten had fallen back little by 
little, taken by surprise for almost the first 
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time in his life. Others, and they strangers, 
had noticed what he had failed to see, that 
all the strength and flavor had been drained 
out of Louis Dacre’s life. What his friends 
and acquaintances considered a constitutional 
tendency to consumption, they called by an- 
other name. Blanche divired it, and pitied 
her brother. She had neither love for nor 
patience with Stella, and declared her (secret- 
ly) an insolent, heartless creature, with the 


| 


blood of a treacherous race poisoning her | 


veins. 

On the evening of the ball, Louis Dacre 
unmasked early, showing another mask under 
the silken one; assumed smiles that did not 
hide the mortal wound that was killing him. 
He had been watching Stella closely for some 
time. How gay she was! a feverish, danger- 
ous brilliancy shone in her eyes. 

There was one person present who evaded 
the most careful attempts at recognition. It 


was a slender mask, tall and graceful, arrayed | 


in the rich habiliments of a Spanish gypsy. 


Large, melting black eyes shone from the | 


small face-curtain. The mouth was exqui- 


| background of the canopied lounge. 


sitely beautiful, and the fall of delicate lace | 


hid the gray tinge on lip aud chin that hint- 
ed at closely-shaven beard and mustache. 
Blanche felt an almost irresistible curiosity 
to learn who this stranger was, for the voice, 
so low and sweet, that fell upon her ear, as 
she submitted ber palm to the inspection of 
the gypsy, was melody itself. 

“ You are soon to meet with a loss,”’ said 
the pretended fortune-teller, bending low to 
examine the emall white hand. 

Blanche sighed, without being conscious 
of it. 

“When?” she asked. The crafty gypsy 
had detected the sigh. 

“ Within the next twenty-four hours,” was 
the reply. “It is in your thoughts ; but the 
veil will be torn away, and you will be happy 
again. Yes, I predict great happiness.” 

“ But what kind of a loss am I to experi- 
ence?” 

“Something valued by others more than 
by yourself, fair lady.” She still pretended 
to study the palm. “ You will regain some- 
thing that was very hard to lose,”’ said the 
gypsy, again. Blanche started shivering. 

“ Ah ”—and she tried to laugh—“ when ?” 

“ Before the year grows old.” 

“ What shall I gain?” 

“That which you prize most in all the 
world,” suid the gypsy, fastening eloquent 
eyes u-yon her face; “ that without which life 
would be a blank—the thought of which 
brings the rose to your cheek, and the van- 
ished brightness to your eye.” 

Blanche snatched her hand away. 
face was hot with blushes. 

“You have no right—you know nothing 
of my life or my desires ;” but the stranger 
turned and vanished among the brilliant 
crowd. Blanche drew back within the shad- 
ow of the curtain. “If I but might,” she 
murmured, her momentary indignation gone 
—‘but no, it is impossible; he worships 
only her. 
gifts, what charm can she possess that wins 
all hearts? Even this gypsy follows her like 
a shadow. Who ean she be, I wonder?” 


Her 


Meantime, Stella, weary and spiritless, was 


And she—ah, what power, what | 
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making her way to a little nook, which she 
knew would be empty at this hour. A strange, 
eager look of expectancy clouded her beauti- 
ful face. 

“Tt seems sometimes as if they were 
watching me,” she murmured; “or am I 
grown suspicious with this secrecy? How 
little they know of what is in my heart—poor 
Bretten least of all! No matter, he will go 


back to Blanche, and so I shall have done at | 


least one good in my life—for Blanche wor- 
ships him.” 

She soon reached a lovely room, secluded 
as a bower, on which only the moonlight fell, 
and seemed wooing her to come and enjoy 
its pale magnificence. Here was the solitude 
she needed ; here she could rest and think. 
Seated on a low couch, her lustrous robes, 
shot with small silver spots like stars, float- 
ing about her, she seemed to give herself up 
to meditation. One clear beam threw her 
luminous face into fine relief against the blue 
Her 
hands lay clasped together on her lap, the 
long, thick lashes veiled her wonderful eyes. 
Her attitude possessed a peculiar charm, be- 
cause it was so silent and thoughtful. Once 
she sighed. 

Floating upon the air came the modulated 
cadences of an exquisite voice—that of a 
celebrated singer—filling the little room with 
tender vibrations. Occasionally the rustle 
of silken drapery could be heard, the low 
tone of distant voices, now and then the rip- 
pling echo of a happy little laugh ; but Stella 
sat like a statue, entranced with her own 
imaginings, heeding nothing beside. Once 
or twice she looked up at the softly illumi- 
nated greenery, displaying leaves and tendrils 
on every hand ; then her eyes sparkled either 
with some delightful emotion or with tears. 
Once or twice she pressed her hand upon her 
heart, and smiled.in a dreamy way. 

Suddenly there was a movement near; 
then a shadow upon the silvered floor; then 
a sigh, or rather the ghost of a sigh, so finely, 
faintly vibrant. Stella started to her feet, 
her face grown suddenly ecstatic. 

“ Ross,” she said, softly —“ Ross, is it 
you has 

“ Pardon me, dear, I was here before you 
came,” said a soft, low voice; and out from 
the shadow into the mellow half-light came 
Louis Dacre. At sight of him Stella started 
and drew a long breath. 

“Oh, it is you, guardian. I—I—that is, 
I thought it might be some one else,” she 
stammered, looking lovelier than ever in her 
confusion. He paused for a moment, then 
came nearer. He was deadly pale. He mo- 
tioned her back to her seat, and she obeyed 
him, her eyes fastened upon his face as if 
magnetized by his manner. He bent over 
her, his hand on the back of the lounge. 

“Stella,” he said, when he could com- 
mand his voice sufficiently, “I felt as if I 
must tell you what you are to me before I go 
away. You have been the star of my life, of 
my home,” he added, in low, passion-fraught 
tones. “I cannot stay to see you married, 
dear—it would kill me!” 

She gazed up at him in amaze, the clear 
moonlight almost transfiguring her face. Nev- 
er had he looked so slight, so gentle, so suf- 





fering. Could that have transpired at which 
his words and manner hinted, and which, for 
the first time, occurred to her in its full sig. 
nificance ? The truth had dawned upon her- 
she had learned his secret, and grew pale. 

“All this time I thought you shunned 
me,” she murmured; then the crimsen dis. 
placed the white. “ And you are leaving all 
—all—for—” 

“You, dear. Yes, home, friends, every 
thing I hold sacred. I worship one who has 
given her heart, and will soon give her life, 
into the keeping of another.” 

Stella lifted her hands appealingly. 

“ Oh, too late! too late!” she cried. “If 
I had only known this before! There was a 
time when—oh, no, no; what am I saying?” 
Her lips trembled ; she turned her face away 
from the troubled fervor of his glance. Was 
it too late ? 

“There was a time!” he repeated, wildly 
—‘ there was a time!” and then he caught 
her hands, and looked at her breathlessly— 
bent closer to her eyes with the glance of a 
famished scul. ‘Tell me more, O my love! 
my love!” 

She turned sharply away; she drew her 
hand from his grasp. 

“T said it was too late,” she repeated, in 
an altered voice. “Let me go, Louis ; I have 
troubled all your lives; it is best I go—and 
you forget me.” 

“Forget you ?—Only tell me,” he said, 
hoarse with suppressed emotion—“ you love 


Bretten? You are not going to sacrifice 
yourself? Speak, Stella! Ob, what a fool I 
am!” 


She had turned toward him again, her 
face fixed almost haughtily. 

“You ask me what I will rot answer,” 
she said, with sharp emphasis. “I told you 
to go, and forget me.—Don’t look at me like 
that!—I shall marry the man of my choice, 
be sure. Now leave me, my dear guardian,” 
Ifer voice sank to the lowest note, and trem- 
bled. She did not dare glance again at his 
set, white face. 

Ile stood in a kind of trance, muttering 
to himself: “ What had those other words 
meant: ‘That he might once have moulded 
her will—her wishes to his ?’” 

“T believe to Heaven I might—” he said, 
between set teeth. He had lost forever the 
sweetest opportunity of his life, and all be- 
cause he had been strictly honorable. For 
one sweet moment the thought of what might 
have been raised him to heaven; the next, 
and he had been as suddenly hurled to the 
depths of despair. He turned to leave her. 

“Louis!” she entreated, in an altered 
voice. He held his face toward the door 
still; he stopped, but would not so much as 
look at her. She left her seat ; he felt her 
hand stealing up his arm. “ Kindest, dear- 
est friend,” she pleaded, “ whatever happens, 
you will not hate me—you will make some 
excuse for your little Stella. Remember how 
alone I have always been—motherless, and 
with no friend but you. I have not had the 
training other girls have. Blanche never 
loved me. You did what you could for the 


| wild little thing who has tried your patience 


so often. Whatever others may say of me 
hereafter, you will think kindly of me—prom- 
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ise me that ? 
but no—only promise me that, whatever hap- 
pens, you will always be my frienc.” 

“Your friend, Stella Barton? God knows 


Ob, I wish I could tell you; | 


' 


what vou are to me—that I have worshiped | 


you for years! 


your meaning; but this I can assure you, I | 


shall love you to my life’s end. I leave my 


country because I cannot stay and see you | 


wedded to another. 
one!” 


She was weeping passionately. 


My darling! my little | 


“T want to thank you,” she half sobbed, | 


“you have been every thing to me—father, 


mother, friend, instructor, and now to think | 
| a solitary woman, living at the house of our 


Ihave done you such harm! I never dreamed 
it. Iteased you. I tried your patience. I 
thought I wearied you; but that—that other 
you speak of I never looked for. I wish I 
had, years ago, if that will comfort you. Why 
did you not speak ? Why were you so egld, 
so reticent ? 
the key to my willful nature. But it is wrong 
to talk thus,” she hastily added; “ nothing 
ean be helped now; only I didn’t want you 
to think me ungrateful, whatever may hap- 
pen.” 

He came nearer. 

“You will always be to me like a pure 
and beautiful spirit, Stella, always and for- 
ever. 
you, but I may never see you again.” He 
pressed her hands to his lips, kissed her on 
the forehead, and was gone. 

Stella threw herself back frightened, won- 
dering. What a revelation! what a man! 
that he had imposed such heart-breaking si- 
lence upon himself! Could this be so, that 
for love of her be would make himself an 
exile? Dear, dear Louis! She had always 
loved him so, though not in that way; 
only at one time—but why think of the 
past ? 

The door opened from the corridor. Some 
one stole softly in—a figure dressed as a 
gypsy. The new-comer knelt at her feet, lift- 
ing the mask. 

“T have waited thirty minutes,” said the 
low, rich voice. “Some one was here: I 
heard you talking.” 

“Only my guardian, Ross,” she said. 

“Yes, I knew that—guardian and lover 
both. I am used to reading the faces of men, 
and you capture all hearts.” 

“T never even guessed it,” she murmured, 
sorrowfully. “TI received his kind gifts, his 
protecting care, as a matter of course. God 
knows how often I have wounded him, my 
pesr, noble Louis!” 

“Am I aot worth a hundred guardians ? 
Du you feel so unhappy over it? Here is an- 
other heart that a word can pierce.” 

She looked upon him, smiling in spite of 
her grief. The moon coyly revealed features 
Peerless in manly beauty. The large eloquent 
eyes so like her own, the full, bright - red 


lips, the whole dark, passionate verve force— | 
the face of a man determined, ambitious, en- | 


ergetic, and willing to do battle, to perish, if 
need be, fora forlorn hope. She knew that 
he had already risked his life for the sake of 
her mother’s land—the land where slept the 
brave and the good amid the solemn shades 
of many a Castilian monument. 


Time was when you alone held | 


And now good-by; I will not weary | 





| ror. 





I cannot quite understand | 


Another moment and he sat beside her, ' 


her head pillowed upon his breast. 

The bali over, Blanche Dacre, flushed and 
weary, rested in her own room, thinking over 
the incidents that grouped themselves in her 
memory. The hall clock struck four; the 
moon was at its highest. 

“Tt will be Stella’s wedding next,” she 
sail, softly, “‘ unless the gypsy’s forecast come 
to pass: and why at her words did such a 
sudden conviction of their truth flash upon 
me? And now I think of it, Stella’s manner 
to-night was most forced and unnatural. I 
never knew her so capricious, even at her 
wildest. The gypsy, from all I can gather, is 


old nurse—a curious, eccentric creature, per- 
haps really a gypsy, who knows? She may 
have the gift of propheey.” 

Unwinding the long coils of her golden 
hair, she still mused oa: 

“Poor Louis! poor me!” she sighed; 
“both done to grief by her. We have never 
known peace since she came to the house. 
Sometimes I wish she had died when her 
mother did.” 

Suddenly a sound came floating in at the 
casement curiously like Stella’s voice, a low, 
clear, sweetly-spoken farewell. 

Blanche sprang to her feet, threw open 
the window wider, and looked eagerly out in 
the moonlight that glorified tree, and shrub, 
and distant avenue, while over all the blue 
sky smiled a benignant blessing. When she 
came back to her mirror she was deadly 
pale. 

“Only fancy!” she murmured. “ Yet 
surely it must have been Stella’s voice.” 

Not till near noon on the following day 
did the revelers meet at breakfast. There 
were several guests besides Arnold Bretten, 
Louis came in last, smiling in his grave way. 
Everybody noticed the pallor of his counte- 
nance. 

“ Where is Stella?’ asked Blanche, sud- 
denly remembering the incidents of the early 
morning. 

“She may not wish to come down,” Louis 
said, uneasily, without looking up. He had 
bidden her farewell, but his resolution had 
wavered at the last; he must see her once 
more—he must associate his final parting 


with the sweet and simple guise of home. | 


He had scarcely taken his seat when a ser- 
vant came quietly forward and whispered in 
his ear. 
put down his untasted coffee. 

“Ts she sure, Brown?” he asked. 

“ Quite sure, sir,” was the reply. 

Louis left the table. When he had 
reached the door, he paused and came back. 

“Can I speak with you, Bretten?” he 
asked, and the two men went out together. 
One of the mvids stood in the hall; she wore 
a scared expression. 

“ Miss Stella had not slept in her room at 
all,” she said, “and she had looked over all 
her clothes a day or two before, just as though 
she were going on a journey, and given a 
good many of them to her.” 

The two gentlemen went up-stairs. 
la’s room was vacant. 

A note was lying on the edge of the mir- 

It ran thus: 


Stel- 





The light fled from his face as he | 


“Dear Lovis, anp ALL: Good-by. Do 


‘ not seek to find me, it will only be time 


I shall elude your search, for I am 
leaving the country. Ask Arnold Bretten to 
forgive me for bringing grief upon him. I 
should have told him before, but for the dan- 


wasted. 


' ger of breaking a great trust reposed in me. 


| her sunny presence. 


I could never love him as Blanche does. When 
you read this, I shall no longer be 
“Srecra Barton.” 


“ Only that, and nothing more.” 

Louis stood aghast. Arnold Bretten was 
furious. Both were determined to search for 
her—to find out the mystery. Blanche, in 
her secret soul, exulted. She remembered 
the gypsy’s prediction. Arnold Bretten would 
never now marry Stella Barton. As for Louis, 
he suddenly recalled Stella’s exclamation on 
the previous night—“ Ross, is it you ?” 

For many a day, with pale and haggard 
faces, the two men went their weary rounds, 
but without success. Weeks and months 
passed. Arnold Bretten bore his loss like 
the brave, proud man he was. He- did not 
stay away from Dacre House; but, after a 
time, solaced himself with the presence of 
Blanche, who determined to win him back if 
she could. She succeeded. The next brill- 
iant occasion at Dacre House was that of her 
wedding with Arnold Bretten. 

The fate of Stella Barton remained 
shrouded in mystery. Old Mrs. Dacre, who 
had for years been an invalid, died, and Louis 
left the country, and traveled constantly, hop- 
ing to efface the love he had hidden so long. 
For a time he did succeed in interesting him- 
self in the scenes and excitements of foreign 
places. Home again, to find his sister happy 
in the love of her husband and the care of a 
beautiful boy, in whom his father’s heart was 
completely absorbed. 

“ There’s not such another in the world!” 
he exclaimed, showing him to his uncle. 

“ Ah, of course,” laughed Louis, “ it is a 
Bretten.” 

“A descendant of the old Cavaliers,” re- 
torted his father, pointing to the highly-em- 
bellished coat-of-arms of the Brettens. 

The sight of home brought on afresh 
Louis’s old sorrow. Every room spoke of 
There, in his study, was 
the low chair from which the splendid face 
had so often looked up to him. The dear, 
ingenuous, glorious child! where was she 


now? And what had life given her, of joy 


| or sorrow, since he had told her of his pas- 


sion that night ? 

He could not stay long where all things 
brought before him the vision of his lost 
darling. Though greatly improved in health, 
yet his “ peopled solitude’ made him miser- 
able. He concluded to travel again, Re- 
membering many of Stella’s favorite musings 
when she had honored him with her confi- 
dence, a vague impression that she had gone 
to Cuba took more distinct hold of his‘mind 
day after day. If she had married a Cuban, 
and he imagined she had, possibly an adven- 
turer, he might be enabled to learn of her 
whereabouts, and convince himself that she 
was happy and comfortable. This he felt it 
his duty to do, as she was his ward, and he 
had serious thoughts of making her also his 
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heiress. Acting immediately upon his reso- 
lution, without troubling himself with doubts 
or surmises, he landed in Havana during the 
height of one of its deadliest struggles, when 
for days and weeks it was scarcely safe for 
strangers to be seen on the streets. There 
came at last a lull in the bloody work, and 
Louis embraced the opportunity to make him- 
self acquainted with the position of affairs, 
but his search availed nothing. The thought 
occurred to him one evening that he would 
visit the graveyard where his friend Barton 
had buried his beautiful young wife. 

It was a peaceful spot, abounding in trees 
draped with the weird meshes of the Spanish 
moss, shining in the cool of the day, with the 
glimmer of white crosses and chaste monu- 
ments —a fair, sweet garden of the dead. 
For hours he sought the place, remembering 
it only through the description given by his 
friend. At last he found it—a plain, white 
head-stone, on which was inscribed the word 
“ Acabose” (“It is all over”). 

He knelt reverently, thinking of the dead, 
the living, his friend, his love. Suddenly he 
was startled by the rustle of garments. He 
looked up. A sad, pale face, under a mourn- 
ing-veil, met his astonished gaz. He sprang 
to his feet, crying, “Stella!” She held out a 
wasted hand. 

“Dear, dear Louis!” she said, with a sob. 

“O my darling!” trembled on Louis’s 
white lips, after the brief silence that fol- 
lowed, “ how you must have suffered !” 

“ Yes, Louis, I dare not say how terribly.” 

“ And—you are alone—you who needed 
so much love and care.” 

“Yes, Louis, all alone. They shot my 
poor, brave husband—shot him down by my 
side, the brutal cowards! We trusted for 
men and help from the Virginius. You know 
of that horrible tragedy. It is all over,” she 
repeated, looking down at her mother’s grave. 
*“ O Louis, let me go from here; O Louis, take 
me away!” she cried, a sudden accession of 
power in her voice—“ but we—we—what am 
I asking? It is so natural to look for pro- 
tection from you! And I am so hapless, help- 
less, hopeless. Louis, I am living as a ser- 
vant, I am doing the meanest drudgery of 
a family that hates me as the widow of a rev- 
olutionist. I have often been in terror of my 
life, insulted, threatened, contemned—I, who 
was but a child in knowledge of the world 
before I came here, and never knew the mean- 
ing of the word sorrow.” 

She sank down upon her mother’s grave. 
Great tears stood on Louis’s lashes. 

“TI come here,” she sobbed, “and I ask 
my mother to pray God let me die. I should 
be so safe in heaven !—but she never hears 
me. It seems as if God himself had forsaken 
me.” 

“ No, Stella; it is He who sent me to you,” 
cried Louis, his voice trembling as he knelt 
beside her. 

“Yes, but you cannot forget how basely 
I requited your kind care—how I repaid your 
goodness with ingratitude. But, 0 Louis! I 
found at last that I did not love Mr. Bretten 
as he deserved to be loved, and he, Ross, was 
staying at the house of my old nurse, laying 
great plans for Cuba. She knew my mother, 
and he was so handsome, so impulsive, so 





brave, I made him my hero at once. Besides, 
our future seemed so assured. He hoped 
some time to be president of the new repub- 
lic; he was looked up to, believed in, ful- 
lowed—and so I ran away and married him. 
Yes, Louis, I see it in your eyes—if I had 
confided in you !—but, how could 1? Ross 
insisted on secrecy, for he was even then an 
exile. Ah, Heaven! how he loved Cuba! I 
did very wrong, perhaps, but I had longed to 
see the land that held my mother’s grave for 
years. And here it is—and here am I beside 
it, a poor, oppressed, afflicted woman.—0O 
mother, mother !” 

“You are here as my charge still, Stella. 
I am yet your guardian, your protector ; and, 
if you wish it, to-morrow you shall set sail 
for New York.” 

“If I wish it! O Louis, noblest and best 
of men! to have you for a friend—and to 
see you smile when you have such right to 
be angry! But will they let me go? I’m 
afraid, Louis, it will be very hard.” 

“We will see,” was the reply. 

He was obliged to pay a heavy ransom 
for the services of the hated wife of the rev- 
olutionist, by the proud Spanish family to 
whom she had been in bondage for months. 

It was not long before the old Dacre man- 
sion brightened again. Blanche Bretten, after 
one or two jealous twinges, opened her arms 


j and her heart to the new-comer. Arnold 


Bretten was stern and cold at first, but too 
happily situated to be long unforgiving. 
Blanche was satisfied that her boy laid claim 
at once to Stella, who, amid the dear old 
scenes of home, slowly regained her beauty 
and her buoyant spirit. Once more the study 
was made a little heaven by her presence— 
once more Louis was called to be the sharer 
of all her little pleasures. But there is a 
difference, more perceptible as time wears 
on. Her eye meets his more shyly—a true, 
tender love, the germ of which has lain there 
many years, is slowly blossoming to its frui- 
tion in her heart. No one can tell when, but 
it will certainly happen that the long-disused 
rooms of the old Dacre house will be lighted 
again—and for the brilliant auspices of the 
nuptials of Louis Dacre and beautiful Estelle. 
So rumor goes, and for once rumor is quite 


right. 
M. A. Denison. 
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MONG the novel forms of social and 
industrial life which vividly strike a 
stranger on his arrival in Paris is the perfect 
equality in business matters which seems to 
exist between the sexes. Women keep books, 
govern hotels, run large shops, and even fac- 
tories, and are often the business partners of 
their husbands, and most efficient ones at 
that. The Frenchwoman is indeed a power 
in the land. In the rural districts, she shares 
the actual toil with her husband and his 
beasts of burden, and, in the circles of large 
cities, she is in every respect on an equality 
with him in all practical matters—nay, more, 
she is often his superior. It is a common 
thing to see an hotel, a café, or a large shop, 
conducted entirely by the wife of the nominal 





proprietor, who is reduced to the secondary 
réle of looking after the details of his busi- 
ness, and sometimes also (and, alas, tco of- 
ten !) of squandering the money obtained by 
the industry of his better half. The learned 
professions have, it is true, been as yet closed 
against woman in France, yet even these 
seem about to be opened to her, the wife of a 
celebrated physician having recently been 
permitted to pass a preliminary examination, 
with a view to being admitted to study in 
one of the leading medical colleges here. Art 
and literature in France have always wel- 
comed womanhood with open arms, and any 
fault or failure in woman’s crowning glory of 
purity is freely forgiven to a literary or artis- 
tic celebrity. Witness George Sand, of whom 
it might well have been said that to her much 
had been forgiven because she had written 
much. This equality is visible in every shape 
apd mode of their social relations, as well as 
in their business or esthetic ones. Woman- 
hood in France is nowhere surrounded with 
that protecting wgis of chivalrous deference 
and care which is its meed in the United 
States. No Frenchman ever thinks of taking 
care of a woman for th2 mere sake of her 
womanhood, for he looks upon every middle- 
aged woman as abundantly able to take care 
of herself, and it is the business of such el- 
derly females to take care of the young girls, 
it isnot his. This feeling is carried so far 
that a matron is all the escort needed by any 
young girl, or bevy of young girls, whether 
on public promenades, in places of public 
amusement, or in society. If the young 
American girl finds, on coming to Paris, that 
she is shorn of half her rights and privileges, 
her mother finds her own rights and privi- 
leges indefinitely extended. She can go out 
unescorted in the evening with her daughter 
to pay visits, to stroll on the boulevards, or 
to visit some first-class theatre, and in so do- 
ing she will be perfectly en régle, and not lia- 
ble to insult or molestation in the smallest 
degree. I would not, it is true, advise such 
a pair to go without a gentleman to such the- 
atres as the Variétés, the Bouffes Parisiens, 
or the Palais Royal ; but to the classic Comé- 
die Francaise, the Gymuase, «r the Italiens, 
they can go with perfect propriety. No com- 
moner sight is to be beheld at any theatre, 
when the piece in vogue is considered proper 
for young persons to witness, than a family 
group, consisting of a staid and maironly 
materfamilias arf two or three fresh, de- 
mure-looking young daughters, entirely inde- 
pendent of masculine society or attendance, 
and soberly attentive to the play. 

Therefore, it will be seen that, in France, 
woman has quietly achieved nearly al! for 
which she has been shrieking in America— 
with the exception, indeed, of the suffrage; 
but therein she finds herself in no worse 
plight than many of the stronger sex who, by 
French law, are prohibited from indulging in 
the delights of the ballot. As to free love— 
Heaven save the mark!—if she wants to 
practise it here she can do so, and no man at 
least wil! say her nay. No woman, if of social 
or literary position,will wholly lose her social 
status here on account of immorality, nor 
will she ever do so under any cireumstances 
among her male acquaintances, no matter 
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how glaring the case may be, nor how fla- 
grant her conduct. Take, for example, a case 
already quoted —that of George Sand. No 
woman of modern days ever unveiled more 
unblushiagly to public view her gross defi- 
ance of all law, whether human or divine, 
than did that celebrated woman. She made 
her relations with a great musician the theme 
of one novel ; her temporary union with a re- 
nowned poet the subject of another. 


It was | 


notorious, too, that she treated her lovers as | 
the Italian painter of old did the model who | 
| the middle-aged Frenchwoman of the middle 


was sitting to him for a picture of the “‘ Cru- 
cifixion ;” she stabbed them to the heart, and 
then coolly and calmly went to work to make 
a study of their agonies. To none of them 
did she give heart-felt affection or womanly 
devotion. Yet this artistic Messaliua has 
never, ceased to be courted, caressed, and 
sought after, in French suciety. Mothers 
have brought their innocent daughters to be 
presented to the author of “ Consuelo,” and 
to look into the depths of her wonderful 
eyes. High-minded and pure-souled women 
have moved heaven and earth to get her to 
their entertainments. 


Nor have our own | 


country-people been guiltless of swelling the | 


train of her followers ; and even puritanical 
New England has been known to enunciate 
the doctrine in point that ‘George Sand was 
the incarnation of duty!" Thus does a great 
name and commanding intellect suffice to 
blind the eyes of morality and virtue. 

The question naturally arises, In what do 
women in France profit by having won so 
much of what their American sisters clamor- 
ously demand ? Are they the better off because 


the male portion of humanity has practically | 


declared unto them: “ Be ye equal in most 
things with us. 
too—half the time. Take care of yourselves, 
for we will never take care of you.”” We doubt 
if they are pecuniarily better off, and we are 


Support yourselves—and us, | 


before insult or molestation will dare to ap- 
proach her. But the married Frenchwoman 
knows she must tuke care of herself under 
all circumstances wherein she may be de- 
prived of the care of her legal guardians. 
And she knows how to do it, too. The Pari- 
sian women of the highest classes, dainty, 
high-bred, haughty creatures, screened from 
vulgar gaze or rude minds, behind silken cur- 
tains or close - drawn carriage - blinds, form, 
as the Notary says in Dumas’s play of the 
“ Princesse Georges,” “a race apart.” But 


classes—the bourgeoise—loud of voice, stal- 
wart of form, with mustached lip, all - pene- 
trating elbows, and immense volubility of 
speech when roused or excited, is by no 
means the personage to whom even the most 
impertinent gommeux would be apt to address 
a saucy word. See her in a crowd, whether 
at an illumination on the Champs Elysées, in 
the queue at a theatre, or awaiting her turn at 
an omnibus-office. How ready she is to assert 
her rights, and to make her way, whether 
with pointed elbows, heavy feet, or noisy, 
unscrupulous tongue! She will berate the 
conductor if in an omnibus or a train, and 
the by-standers as well, if by chance she feels 
herself imposed upon or aggrieved. She can 
push and thump and elbow her way against 
the strongest man that ever was born. She 
is a peculiar product of the soil—to match 
her at home we must cast our eyes far lower 
in the social scale, and pick out her prototype 
from among the apple- venders or market- 
women of our large cities. And our Parisian 
female is probably the wife of some well-to- 
do shopkeeper, or possibly the head herself 
of some small and thriving business. In 
America, she would wear a silk dress, con- 
sider herself to be a lady, and would claim 


| and receive the treatment due to one without 


certain that they are not socially. It isa fine | 
thing for a man to say to his wife, “Come 


and earn money with me!” but it is, me- 
thinks, a nobler thing for the man to say, 
“Look after your home and your family—the 
graver cares of life belong to me!” And he 
who cannot or who will not say as much to 
the weaker partner of his fortunes, should 
never have got married at all. 


And there is no doubt but that this pe- | 
culiar equality of the sexes has an injurious | 


influence upon the manners of the French- 
women, if not upon their characters. <A 
young French girl is sweet and timid and 


feminine enough—too weak and clinging for | 


our idea of youthful womanhood it may be, 
but still very gentle and winning. She is, in 
fact, in the only phase of her life wherein she 
is guarded and protected as an American 


demur. 

If, descending lower in the social scale 
of Parisian womanhood, we take a look at 
the actual working-classes, we eome across a 
race of which, in both its extremes, we find 
no counterpart at home. The dainty little ou. 








vriére, in her white cap and neat dress, fitting | 


so perfectly her trim, lithe figure, and the 
equally pleasant-looking and tidy house-ser- 
vant, are, unfortunately, unknown quantities to 
us in working out our social problems. Fan- 
chette or Albertine, in her grace, her dainty 
ways, her pretty little politenesses of speech 
and demeavor, and her deft and rapid meth- 
od of doing things, is a very different creat- 
ure from the hard-handed, heavy-footed Brid- 
get or pert Dinah of our kitchens. But, 


| drop one peg lower in the scale, and we come 


woman always is, only with this difference— | 
that the French girl’s guardians are the mem- | 


bers of her own family merely, while the 
circle of an American woman’s protectors is 
as wide as the nation itself. If the latter goes 
abroad, whether shopping, traveling, prome- 
nading, or for business purposes, she is in- 


folded in an wegis of respectful care and pro- | 
If she needs information or assist- | 


tection. 


ance, they are hers, freely for the asking. | 
She must herself throw aside the modesty of 
her demeanor, her appearance, or her actions, 


| 
} 
' 


across a class of beings the like of which I 
do most honestly believe exists nowhere on 
our continent, at least not of American race. 
The woman of the lowest class in France is 
a dreadful being. Large and powerful of 
frame, with broad shoulders, brawny limbs, 
and bearded lip, in ber maturity she retains 
nothing of her sex about her save her petti- 
coats. Her head, bound in a soiled, bright- 
colored handkerchief, from beneath which 
escape the grizzled locks of her unkempt 
hair, a second gay handkerchief crossed over 
her massive bosom, her hands planted on her 
hips, her arms akimbo, she is, in her wrath, 


a creature to flee from, and, even in her pleas- 
antest moments, a being to avoid. It so hap- 
pened that I passed nearly the whole of the 
summer of 1870 in Paris,-and was a witness 
of the scenes which followed the first disas- 
trous defeats of the war, and immediately 


| preceded the overthrow of the empire. There- 


fore, I have more than once beheld that fear- 
ful sight—an excited, angry street-mob in 
Paris, and, of all its elements, the most dread- 
ful has always been the women, howling, yell- 
ing hags, with disheveled hair and brandished 
clubs, true descendants of the poissonniéres 
of Versailles and the ¢tricoteuses of the guillo- 
tine. One of these women particularly im- 
pressed me. I saw her heading a crowd of 
infuriated rioters the night that an attack 
upon the quarters of the ministry, in the 
Place Vendéme, was threatened. She was a 
woman apparently about sixty years of age, 
and of extraordinary stature, with a red, 
swollen-looking countenance and iron-gray 
hair, which escaped from under her head- 
handkerchief in long, string-like locks. She 
brandished in one hand a club and in the 
other she held one of those long, broad 
knives which are commonly seen in butch- 
ers’ stalls in the Paris markets. As she 
passed me, this strong-armed, red-faced fury, 
the light from a gas-lamp shone full upon her 
face, and her image was photographed upon 
my memory forever—a type and an explana- 
tion of many of the horrors of the first Rev- 
olution. 

Shortly after the proclamation of the re- 
public and the flight of the Empress Eugénie, 
an American gentleman, passing through the 
Rue St.-Antoine, overheard a conversation be- 
tween two of these female ruffians respect- 
ing the escaped empress. 

“ Had we caught her—”’ said the one. 

“* Dame!” interrupted the other, extend- 
ing a hand which looked as though it were 
capable of felling a bullock at one blow, “I 
wish I could have got that long neck of hers 
between my fingers. I should have given it 
a squeeze with pleasure.” 

And she suited the action to the word 
with horrible earnestness. There is no doubt 
that, had a set of those unsexed furies once 
laid hands upon their fair-faced sovereign, 
the result would have been a tragedy, the 
like of which has not sullied the stones of 
Paris since the poor Princess de Lamballe’s 
naked corpse was exhibited for hours to the 
populace, and afterward hacked in fragments, 
which fragments were carried about the streets 
on poles! I have heard the empress blamed 
for the surreptitious way in which she quitted 
Paris, and it has been said that all she had 
to do was to have imitated the example of 
the Princess Clothilde—to have packed her 
trunks and openly driven to the railway-sta- 
tion. But sixteen years of French royalty 
had taught ber wisdom. The men of Paris 
might have let her pass unmolested and un- 
checked—not so the women. There was not 
a female rag-picker or fisherwoman in all 
the slums of Paris that did not hate her for 
her beauty, her splendid dress, her queen- 
ship, and, above all, her Spanish blood. They 
would have made holiday over her murder— 
it would have been rare sport for them to 
have torn her to pieces. 
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When the unfortunate policeman Vin- 
cenzini was bound to a plank, cast into the 
Seine, and stoned to death by the mob, for 
the mere crime of being a policeman, the 
most active agent in this horrible and cruel 
muréer was a woman—a fille du pavé—not 
past years of youth, nor, it might have been 
thought, of womanly feeling. It was her 
voice which, rising over all counsels of mercy 
or forbearance, condemned him to death, and 
she not only decreed his doom, but took an 
active part in its execution, following the 


poor struggling creature in his fearful death- | 





| 


voyage down the river, flinging stones her- | 
self, and loudly applauding the successful | 


aim of others. 


Verily we think that no such | 


specimens of female humanity are to be found | 
in our land, that is, of native blood. We may | 
possess some such creatures, it is true, in our | 


large cities, but they are importations, they 
are not American-born. 

Bismarck has said that, behind the bar- 
ber, dancing-master, or what not of the born 


Parisian, there was to be found a savage. | 


So, under the graceful exterior of a young 
Parisian woman of the middle and lower 
classes, there is often hidden a panther. Be- 
ware how you ruffle the silken coat the wrong 
way !—out will come the swift and pitiless 
claws, the cruel teeth. Mademoiselle is very 
sweet and very gracious when she fits on 
your glove in her dainty little shop, with a 
possible sale of untold dozens looming before 
her. How deftly she coaxes in the recalci- 
trant fingers, how dexterously she fastens the 
rebellious buttons, and what a caressing lit- 
tle squeeze and pat she will give to the mem- 
ber when once it is fairly clothed in its new 
attire! But refuse, after giving a certain 
amount of trouble, to purchase her wares, or 
attempt to dispute her bill, and then, as the 
French idiom hath it, you will tell me some 
news about it. The graceful, caressing, cour- 
teous demoisel’e is transformed, in an instant, 
into a sharp-voiced vehement shrew, and 
it will be well for you if you are not scolded 
clear out of the door. Not long ago I was 
witness of a scene where a very quiet, modest 
American lady was ordered by the keeper of 
a fushionable shop to leave the premises, her 
crime being that she had twice requested to 
look at a certain box of neckties, and had 
found on both occasions that they did not 
suit the dresses she wished to match. 

Not long ago an American lady, while 
present at some special ceremony in the Sis- 
tine Chapel, at Rome, was the amused spec- 
tator of a scene wherein an Englishwoman, 
much given to abuse of the Americans, was a 
prominent actress. This British dame was 
much annoyed at the conduct of certain la- 
dies in front of her, who would stand up, 
thus wholly obstructing her view, and she 
was loud in her abuse of “those ’orrid 
Americans,” as she supposed the offending 
parties to be. In her indignation, she at 
last so far forgot herself as to reach forward 
and give a smart pull at the dress of one of 
the offending females as a hint to her to sit 
down. Immediately the person thus rudely 


entreated turned round and slapped the Eng- 
lishwoman violently in the face, at the same 
time uttering a variety of strong expressions 
in purest Parisian French, The amazed and 





discomfited Anglaise shrank back, completely 
overwhelmed, and attempted no further as- 
sertion of her rights. Now, had the woman 
in front of her been, as she fancied, an Amer- 
ican instead of a Frenchwoman, even one of 
the lowest of the shoddy-raised class of our 
native land, we are morally certain that no 
personal violence would have rebuked the 
Englishwoman’s rudeness. We would be 
forced to descend into a far lower social 
stratum to find any American-born woman 
who would be willing to strike a lady in a 
public place, no matter what the provocation 
might have been. 

To go back to our original theme: it is 
thus that we see Frenchwomen marching side 





by side with the stronger sex of their native | 


land, on an equality in all things, whether 
for good or evil. Side by side with the busi- 
ness-man stands the business-woman ; beside 
the dissipated man, his comrade and boon 
companion, the depraved woman ; beside the 
artist or the author, his comrade and com- 
peer, the literary or artistic woman ; beside 
the rough and the rioter, his dreadful and 
unsexed companion, the howling she-devil of 
all French outbreaks. The women of France 
have won equality with the men. They would 
laugh to scorn the respect, the deference, 
the chivalrous attention, which surround an 
American woman from the cradle to the 
grave. In which country are women the 
best, the happiest, the purest, the most truly 
respected? Let my countrywomen them- 


selves decide. 
Lucy H. Hooprr. 
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ORDS and phrases are greater tyrants 
than men have been, or can be. Dom- 
ineering over us by the empty authority of 
form, they crush us by a vague sense of their 
significance. The multitude never questions 
their meaning. When an individual shows 
their true import, their absolute innocence, 
their inherent weakness, it will be years be- 
fore the many can take his view. Precious 
few men can see more than one side of a 
thing, and that side they seldom understand. 
We catch at verbalisms, are put in a fury by 
them, seize and shake them, as terriers might 
seize and shake a counterfeit rat. The dogs 
would be more sagacious than we. They 
would quickly discover the cheat, while we 
continue to harass the mockery and our- 
selves, as though it were veritable. 
Mother-in-law is one of the phrases that 
has disturbed the mind and set in motion the 
pen of generations. Every witling, notably 
in this country, has sought to furbish his 
dullness at her expense—not in the concrete, 
but as she is abstractly and cynically regard- 
ed. A mother-in-law, though not always 
agreeable, is not necessarily detestable; yet 
she is forever so portrayed. Has she been 
shown in any other light than that of an arch 
and implacable foe of the husband? Most 
persons typify her by the Old Campaigner in 


the “ Newcomes,” and rarely forget, in allud- | 
y torg 


ing to her, to tell the story that Thackeray, 
on remonstrance against the improbability of 





the character, blurted out savagely: “Im. | 


probable, indeed! D— it, she was my own 
mother-in-law !” 

Contrary to received opinion, the com- 
ponent elements of a mother-in-law are not a 
fixed quantity; she is not bound by fate; 
she is not totally depraved; she is not in- 
evitably odious. Hateful as the words are 
that represent her, she is often amiable, gen- 
erous, lovable. If she could only be calle 
by some other name, the prejudice against 
her would soon wear off. The term mother 
is universally revered, it must be the law that 
is so repellent. Perhaps if we could have a 
mother without law—though for this the law 
of Nature would need to be overcome—we 
should relinquish our bias. 

The agreeableness or disagreeableness of 


| a mother-in-law depends solely on herself, not 


on her condition—a truism that would be 
spared but for the opacity surrounding the 
subject. The irksome iteration of dislike to 
her in the republic is simply an imitation of 


| a foreign fashion, an affectation of a feeling 


that we do not have. We get most of this 
from England, where a mother-in-law, for 
good reason generally, is as unpleasant as is 
assumed. There she does not really surren- 
der her claim to her daughter after marriage, 
and consequent)y is inclined to interfere with 
the right of the husband, to oppose his coun- 
sel, to thwart his wishes. This is the temper 
of the British matron, and so stubborn is it 
that scarcely any married Briton is intrepid 
enough to introduce her into his household. 
Afflictive experience has rendered him dis- 
creet; when he takes a wife, he usually re- 
moves her from her mother, and labors to 
counteract the latter’s influence. Neverthe- 
less, he smarts from the maternal pragmatism, 
and breaks out in gibes and criminations at 
her expense. Thus the habit of railing has 
been established ; by tenacious continuation 
it has crossed the sea, tainting our expres- 
sion, but leaving the malady behind. 

On the Continent, a mother-in-law is not 
benignantly esteemed either, because mar- 
riage is practically managed there; because 
the mother of the wedded daughter is often, 
nay, generally, more her daughter’s friend 
than the husband is. Among the cultured 
and prosperous classes, wedlock is not @ 
thing of romance, of sympathy, of affection, 
as it is with us, but of convenience, settle- 
ment, material advantage. The union is ar- 
ranged and consummated by the parent, not 
by the children, who are reared to believe 
that they should not be consulted in the mat- 
ter that concerns themselves alone. 

Under such circumstances, it is not strange 
that the daughter should still look to her 
mother for counsel and guidance, rather than 
to her spouse, and that the mother should 
continue to regard herself as ber daughter’s 
director and protector. He is chiefly occu- 
pied with his wife’s marriage-portion, and, as 
he does not, commonly, even pretend to love 
her, save in a sober and dutiful way, which 
to the exacting nature of an American woman 
would be worse than indifference, she natu- 
rally goes to her mother for the thousand 
things she fails to find in him. Unwilling to 
grant her what she instinctively seeks, and 
has a right to, he yet resents—egotist that 
he is—her acceptance of the support and 
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sympathy he is indisposed to grant. The 
mother-in-law, thus forced to aid and cham- 
pion her daughter, becomes to him a per- 
petual reminder of his shortcomings, and so 
grows, if not hateful, at least unpleasant in 
his selfish eyes. 

In the United States nearly the reverse of 
all this is true. Despite our practicality, de- 
spite the materialism and hardness we are 
often charged with, we are extremely senti- 
mental, wellnigh fantastic in our hymeneal 
notions. If not dishonorable, it is thought 
to be unmanly to wed a woman for her for- 
tune. Young men talk a good deal of marry- 
ing heiresses because they are such; but, if 
they have the right stuff in them, they are 
prone to obey their hearts, irrespective of 
riches. They feel, and with a laudable pride, 
that she who is to share their name and 





destiny should owe her material avail to 

them; that man ought to be the money-mak- 

ing ana money-giving animal ; and that, when 

the ru! is inverted, the prospect of harmony 

is diminished. They are just, too. A man 

who is any way dependent on a woman’s pe- 

cuniary bounty, while he has health and 

strength to work for her, can scarcely feel as 

he ought to. If she love him, she will be 

only too happy in her ability to be generous, 

to place him above the need of labor. But 

he cannot accept without a certain sacrifice 

of his self-esteem and virile character, be- 

cause in our social code no petticoat-pen- 

sioner, gloss him as we may, can ever shine 

from within. In this land of broad activity 

and boundless resource, he who is fed by 

feminine fingers is hardly deemed worthy to 

sit at the table of desert» And, if he be dis- | 
approved by his fellows, she who loves and | 
supports him cannot but be hurt by the dis- 
approval, since a woman’s love, to be per- 
manent, must rest on a basis formed by her 
pride in the object loved. 

Affection is the only good reason for a 
man’s marrying here, and few men marry for 
any other. They may make, they often do 
make, great blunders; but they usually de- 
ceive themselves first. A woman may wed 
for many motives; man is likely to be actu- 
ated mainly by romance. Any amatory dif- 
ference there may be between them at the 
outset is pretty apt to be fully counterveiled 
by her tendency to continuity and his to in- 
terruption. Her love grows by what it feeds 
on; his is in permanent peril of experiencing 
satiety. She even develops from her heart 
that which originally she may not have had; 
he frequently gets rid of that which he has 
possessed in abundance. But, without re- 
garding the weariness that rises from dura- 
tion, or the discord born of partial sympathy, | 
it may be safely said that American couples 
begin with a better equipment of concord and 
contentment than any other couples in civili- 
zation. In their early acquaintance, and in 
their wooing, they are literally let and left 
alone. Parents do not interpose—haply, not 
enough—they are given every opportunity to 
be together, and to find each other out; so 
that, if they do not fix a foundation of mu- 
tual understanding, they are singularly ob- 
tuse. 

The mother of the girl, notwithstanding the 
diatribes on managing mammas generally, has 

















little to do with the courtship, proposal, or 
acceptance. Very often she is not at all con- 
sulted, and is more surprised at her daugh- 
ter’s connubial decision than some of her 
friends are. Having been carefully excluded 
from her child’s ante -matrimonial confi- 
dences, she is not apt to be taken into her 
post-matrimonial ones. 
position nor the temptation, she is not, in- 


deed, in a position, to enact the tormenting | 
The | 


part of the emblematic mother-in-law. 
deference she ought to receive by virtue of 
her maternity, the secondary advisory power 
she ought to have, is for the most part neither 
paid nor yielded. Wellnigh a stranger to her 


own daughter, she is not very likely to worry | 


her daughter’s husband about things of which 
she is kept in entire ignorance. When the 
wife is greatly attached to her husband, she 
sees few of his faults; and, if she should see 
them, she would keep them locked in her 
own breast, instead of imparting them to the 
nearest of her kin. At variance with him, or 
discovering the error she has made in accept- 
ing him, she would be silent either from mor- 
tification or from pride. Of whatever indis- 
cretions wives may be guilty elsewhere, wives 
in America are not inclined to tell their moth- 
ers of their lieges’ failings ; and, without such 
impartment, these cannot be the terrible creat- 
ures they are proclaimed. 

Where daughters are not alienated by 
marriage from their mothers, there must be 
native sympathy between them, and likeness 
of disposition also. Then it is natural for 
the husbands to regard their mothers-in-law 
favorably, even to relish their society—to 
such an extent, in truth, that, where widow- 
hood exists, these are frequently invited to 
live under their roofs. Right pleasantly do 
they live, too. The examples of bickering 
and discord in the triangular relation, though 
much talked of, are seldom experienced. Pru- 
dent spouses rarely abide with their wives’ 


parents ; but, when there is only a mother- | 


in-law, unless she be disagreeable and med- 
dlesome, they do not object to her abiding 
with them. Such instances, very common 


| here, show that the reputed antipathy is 


chimerical, or rather employed for grotesque 
presentment. It is not too much to say that, 


in this country, mother and son in law who | 
have any co-association are fond of each oth- | 


er, and are constantly evincing their fond- 
ness. There is no spontaneous hinderance 
to this. She is inclined to be proud of him 


if he be what he ought; and he likes her—has | 
a sense of gratitude, provided he loves her | 


daughter, for the happiness he indirectly owes 
to her. She is usually an improvement up- 
on his mother; for, in this nation of rapid 
progress, men of energy and character are 
likely to wed women whose parents’ circum- 
stances and culture are superior to those of 
his own parents. She is a second and meli- 


orated mother, in whom breeding and the en- | 
joyment of certain advantages almost, if not | 


quite, compensate for the ties of blood. Eu- 
ropeans could not understand this, for they 
have divergent conditions, a society nearly 
opposite to ours. They have sufficient provo- 


cation for hating mothers-in-law; we have | 
none, and are forced to assume theirs for the | 
| how to walk. The wisest course for a hus- 


sake of spurious merriment. 


She has not the dis- | 
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Thus far the mother-in-law has been con- 
sidered, as the world considers her, solely as 
the mother of the wife. We never -hear of 
the mother of the husband, and it is to be 
doubted whether she is generally thought of 
in this relation. The extraordinary reticence 
concerning the husband’s mother may be 
readily explained by the fact that the hus- 
band gives vent to the sarcastic speeches 
and writes the caustic paragraphs about his 
wife’s mother with the deliberate intent to 
distract attention from his own. Much that 
has been captiously said of the uxorial moth- 
er might be justly applied to the marital 
mother, who is verily a new theme of discus- 
sion. The former is almost always glad her 
| daughter is wedded, and is propense to rate 
| him who has wedded ber at his highest value. 

He is obliged to offend and thwart her re- 
peatedly, nay, habitually, ere he can cure her 
of her prepossession in his behalf. She has 
soniething, commonly a good deal, to over- 
come in order to dislike him. 

The husband’s mother is antipodally af- 
fected. From an invincible idiosynerasy of 
her sex, she very seldom wants to have her 
son marry, and she regards his wife as a sort 
of rival; is jealous of, and more or less in- 
imical to, her. To do her justice, she finds 

| extremely difficult; to fully appreciate her, 
next to impossible. The elder woman is in- 
clined to think the younger vain, preten- 
tious, arrogant, astonishingly insensible to 
her virtues and to the generosity and de- 
votion of her son. Her added years and ex- 
perience entitle her, in her opinion, to advise 
her boy and to, direct his wife, especially in 
matters she should have no voicein. She has 
an unhappy alacrity in pointing out to him 
what her daughter-in-law should do, but does 
not; what she ought not to do, but is con- 
| stantly doing. In place of mildly reproving 
her for her unwarranted intrusiveness, of 
gently reminding her that his wife is the 
feminine head of. the household, he often lis- 
tens, believes, and is unduly influenced. He 
is liable to be gradually, mayhap unconscious- 
ly, warped in his judgment, weaned in his at- 
tachment, until open rupture comes between 
him and his partner. 

Dissension once beginning, the mother’s 
instinct is to side with her son—to be a bit- 
ter partisan. The poor wife is forced to bear 
the unequal struggle alone, and the prospect 
of her equitable treatment, even ultimately, 
is very remote. What anxieties, troubles, 
tribulations, she endures, without a single 
word of sympathy, a single prop of comfort, 
she only knows, 

The marital mother, being one of the fam- 
ily, becomes, without intending it, a marplot 
and mar-all. She has simply to follow her 
bent to grow into a formidable element of 
dissonance—a perpetual disturber of domes- 
tic unity. To avoid consequences so deplor- 
able, she must practise self-restraint and self- 
denial. Unless she recognize tle altered 
situation, submits gracefully and graciously 


| to her own deposal, the atmosphere of home 


will soon be deoxidated. Inapt to do this 
voluntarily, since she fails to see the need, 
she will inevitably knock down some of the 
lares, if she be not instructed where and 
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band to adopt is, to live sedulously apart 
from his mother, except she cede absolutely 
the rights she formerly held and exercised. 
With an unreserved understanding to this ef- 
fect, and a rigorous adherence to it, the pair 
may venture to breathe the same air with 
the marital mother. But the experiment is 
necessarily hazardous, and connubial pru- 
dence would not invite it. 

The Spanish have a parable that a newly- 
wedded couple are geese, and that the moth- 
er-in-law is the cunning old fox, who solicits 
entrance to their house that she may leisure- 
ly devour them. Their fox is, of course, the 
wife's mother. If it were the husband’s 
mother, the fable might be less taking, but 
it would be nearer truth. 

As discontent is a hardy fruit, rarely fail- 
ing of an abundant crop, it is the marital 
mother-in-law, who, for the most part, resides 
with the wedded, supplying them luxuriantly 
with the apples of discord. The son having 
a widowed mother, is impelled to give her a 
home, and, in so doing, he often disfigures 
his own. He can better afford to live six 
days of the week with his wife’s mother than 
his wife can afford the seventh day with his 
mother. Although he may relish his soup 
maternally seasoned for a few months, or 
even years, his palate will finally detect in it 
something distasteful, however pungent, and 
he will probably prefer, for the future, only 
gynecian sauce. 

The mother-in-law should be considered 
rather from the side of the wife than from 
the side of the husband, and would be, were 
it not that he isin the habit of considering 
himself alone. If the author of his consort’s 
being were as mischievous and meddlesome 
as she is described, even then he could get 
rid of her annoyance by eagerly staying away, 
and consoling himself, as is too commonly 
his wont, with pleasures he prefers not to 
confess. But how can his other half (veri- 
tably in the conjugal sum she does not repre- 
sent one-tenth) free herself from his mother, 
once planted in her domestic soil ? 
custom nor conventionality allows her to flee 
from her domiciliary vexations and perplexi- 
ties. She is chained to the stake, bound to 
the wheel; must wait for the consuming fire, 
the broken limbs. He can quit home when- 








yet the firmest, handling, lest she convert the | details that wé had not time to identify in 


comedy of matrimony into a tragedy long 
before the last act. Men have said and writ- 
ten far too much about their mothers-in-law, 
not to excite the suspicion that they are con- 
scious of deserving a vast deal of the officious 
punishment which they fail to get. A misog- 
amist might pronounce in favor of letting 
married folks go to the devil after their own 
fashion. The wife’s mother, were such their 
destination, would place many more obstacles 
in the way than the husband's mother, who 
has an instinctive tendency to expedite that 
sort of journey. The wife's mother, consid- 
ering how the wife is often treated, merits 
great credit for patience, forbearance, and 
forgiveness. More frequently than any of us 
would care to admit, she has vicarious wrongs 
sufficient to convert her into all the Eumeni- 
des at once. And yet, where she trenches 
once upon Alecto’s part, she enacts Aglaia 
a hundred times, and enacts it admirably, 
because it is fitted to her talent, taste, and 
liking. 


| 
} 


the momentary glance, may be contemplated 
at our leisure in the phantom. We may thus 
make out the pattern of such an object as a 


| lace curtain hanging in the window, or the 





branches of a tree beyond. By degrees the 
image becomes less and less distinct; in a 
minute or two it has disappeared. It seems 
to have a tendency to float away in the va- 
cancy before us. If we attempt to follow 
it by moving the eyeball, it suddenly van- 
ishes. 

Such a duration of impressions on the 
retina proves that the effect of external in- 
fluences on nerve-vesicles is not necessarily 
transitory. In this there is a correspondence 
to the duration, the emergence, the extine- 
tion, of impressions on photographic prepa- 
rations. Thus, I have seen landscapes and 
architectural views taken in Mexico devel- 
oped, as artists say, months subsequently in 
New York—the images coming out, after the 
long voyage, in all their proper forms and in 
all their proper contrast of light and shade. 
The photograph had forgotten nothing. It 


| had equally preserved the contour of the 


everlasting mountains and the passing smoke 


| of a bandit-fire. 


Juntus Henri Browne. | 
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MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


MEMORY AND MIND. 


HERE are some simple experiments which 
illustrate the vestiges of ganglionic im- 
pressions. If on a cold, polished metal, as a 
new razor, any object, such as a wafer, be 
laid, and the metal be then breathed upon, 
and, when the moisture has had time to dis- 
appear, the wafer be thrown off, though now 


| the most critical inspection of the polished 


Neither | 


ever it is distasteful; he can return to it | 


when he has no other place to go. She can- 
not leave it, though every breath of it brings 
terror and pain. It is her altar in more 
senses than one. Protracted absence from 
home implies her ruin. She must stay there 
and suffer in spirit, or, departing, must suffer 
in reputation. She can no more shake off 
ber mother-in-law than Sinbad could shake 
off the old man of the sea. 

After all these generations of objurgation 
of the mother-in-law, would it not be well to 
devote ourselves for a while to the one who 
is usually the prime breeder of domestic 
mischief and unhappiness? It is high time 
that the scene should be shifted, the tune al- 


tered. Everybody must be weary of seeing | 


the same flat, of hearing the same air. The 





uxorial mother-in-law, doubtless, has her de- | 


fects ; does not always help either Eros or 
Hymen, as each might choose. But the 
marital mother-in-law requires the nicest, 


surface can discover no trace of any form, if 


we breathe once more upon it, a spectral im- | 


age of the wafer comes plainly into view; 
and this may be done again and again. Nay, 
more, if the polished metal be carefully put 
aside where nothing can deteriorate its sur- 
face, and be so kept for many months, on 
breathing again upon it the shadowy form 
emerges. 

Such an illustration shows how trivial 
an impression may be thus registered and 
preserved. 
surface, an impression may thus be indelibly 
marked, how much more likely in the pur- 
posely-constructed ganglion! A shadow 
never falls upon a wall without leaving there- 
upon a permanent trace, a trace which might 
be made visible by resorting to proper pro- 
cesses. 


in point. The portraits of our friends, or 


Are there, then, contained in the brain 
more permanently, as in the retina more 
transiently, the vestiges of impressions that 
have been gathered by the sensory organs? 
Is this the explanation of memory—the Mind 
contemplating such pictures of past things 
and events as have been committed to her 


| custody? In her silent galleries are there 





But, if, on such an inorganic | 


Photographic operations are cases | 


landscape views, may be hidden on the sen- | 
sitive surface from the eye, but they are | 


proper developers are resorted to. A spec- 
tre is concealed on a silver or glassy surface 
until, by our necromancy, we make it come 
forth into the visible world. Upon the walls 
of our most private apartments, where we 
think the eye of intrusion is altogether shut 


| ready to make their appearance as soon as | 


out, and our retirement can never be pro- | 


faned, there exist the vestiges of all our acts, 
silhouettes of whatever we have done. 

If, after the eyelids have been closed for 
some time, as when we first awake in the 


morning, we suddenly and steadfastly gaze | 
at a brightly -illuminated object, and then | 


quickly close the lids again, a phantom im- 


' age is perceived in the indefinite darkness | 


beyond us. We may satisfy ourselves that 


this is not a fiction, but a reality, for many 


hung micrographs of the living and the dead, 
of scenes that we have visited, of incidents 
in which we have borne a part? Are these 
abiding impressions mere signal-marks, like 
the letters of a book, which impart ideas to 
the mind? or are they actually picture-im- 
ages, inconceivably smaller than those made 
for us by artists, in which, by the aid of a 
microscope, we can see, in a space not bigger 
than a pinhole, a whole family group at a 
glance ? 

The phantom images of the retina are not 
perceptible in the light of the day. Those 
that exist in the sensorium in like manner do 
not attract our attention so long as the sen- 
sory organs are in vigorous operation, and 
occupied in bringing new impressions in. 
But, when those organs become weary or 
dull, or when we experience hours of great 
anxiety, or are in twilight reveries, or are 
asleep, the latent apparitions have their viv- 
idness increased by the contrast, and obtrude 
themselves on the mind. For the same rea- 
son they occupy us in the delirium of fevers, 
and doubtless also in the solemn moments of 
death. During a third part of our life, in 
sleep, we are withdrawn from external influ- 
ences ; hearing and sight and the other senses 
are inactive, but the never-sleeping Mind, 
that pensive, that veiled enchantress, in her 
mysterious retirement, looks over the ambro- 
types she has collected—ambrotypes, for they 
are truly unfading impressions—and, com- 
bining them together, as they chance to oc- 
cur, constructs from them the panorama of a 
dream. 

Nature has thus implanted in the organi- 
zation of every man means which impressive- 
ly suggest to him the immortality of the soul 
and a future life. Even the benighted sav- 
age thus sees in his visions the fading forms 
of landscapes, which are, perhaps, connected 
with some of his most pleasant recollections ; 
and what other conclusion can he possibly 
extract from those unreal pictures than that 
they are the foreshadowings of another land 
beyond that in which his lot is cast? At in- 
tervals he is visited in his dreams by the re- 
semblances of those whom he has loved or 
hated while they were alive ; and these mani- 
festations are to him incontrovertible proofs 
of the existence and immortality of the soul. 
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In our most refined social conditions we are 
never able to shake off the impressions of 
these occurrences, and are perpetually draw- 
ing from them the same conclusions that our 
uncivilized ancestors did. Our more elevated 
condition of life in no respect relieves us 
from the inevitable operation of our own or- 
ganization, any more than it relieves us from 
infirmities and disease. In these respects, 
all over the globe men are on an equality. 
Savage or civilized, we carry within us a 
mechanism which presents us with memen- 
toes of the most solemn facts with which we 
can be concerned. It wants only moments 
of repose or sickness, when the influence of 
external things is diminished, to come into 
full play, and these are precisely the moments 
when we are best prepared for the truths it 
is going to suggest. That mechanism is no 
respecter of persons. It neither permits the 
haughtiest to be free from the monitions, nor 
leaves the humblest without the consolation 
of a knowledge of another life. Open to no 
opportunities of being tampered with by the 
designing or interested, requiring no extrane- 
ous human agency for its effect, but always 
present with every man wherever he may go, 
it marvelously extracts from vestiges of the 
impressions of the past overwhelming proofs 
of the realities of the future, and, gathering 
its power from what would seem to be a most 
unlikely source, it insensibly leads us, no 
matter who or where we may be, to a pro- 
found’ belief in the immortal and imperish- 
able, from phantoms which have scarcely 
made their appearance before they are ready 
to vanish away.—Professor Draper’s “ History 
of the Conflict between Religion and Science.” 


—_——— 


SCOTCH FISHING-TO WNS. 


Few sights are more animated than those 
to be witnessed in a fishing-town when the 
advent of the season’s shoals is expected or 
announced. We may imagine ourselves 
transported to Fraserburgh or Peterhead, for 
Aberdeenshire is now the great headquarters 
of the Scotch herring-fishery. The borough 
of Fraserburgh may be said to have been 
made by it, while Peterhead has been com- 
mitted to it more and more since whaling and 
sealing have been done chiefly from Dundee. 
The Zimes tells us that forty miles of sea- 
board in Aberdeenshire send out no fewer 
than nineteen hundred boats, of which over 
eight hundred hail from Fraserburgh alone. 
These bouts are, we believe, owned for the 
most part by fishing families of compara- 
tively small means, and the crews are paid in 
the main according to the results they ob- 
tain. Generally, the fleet puts to sea of an 
afternoon. The narrow, rough-paved streets 
that lead to the quays and piers are crowded 
with groups of men and lads, all heading 
in the same direction. All of them carry 
boxes containing their provisions for the 
cruise; the nets and boat-stores have, of 
course, been put on board before. It need 
not be said that all the women of the place 
are out and vociferous. Boat after boat 
takes its hands on board and gets under way. 
The best man of the partnership is told off 
for the command, and places himself at the 





tiller, though possibly he may have the small- | 


est share in the venture. 
may be going to sea, and the start is pretty 
nearly simultaneous, it may be conceived that 
there is a deal of inevitable confusion. On 
the whole, the men are very good-humored ; 
and most of them may be presumed to be 
pious, yet there is plenty of strong language, 
to say the least of it, as the craft go swaying 
about and crashing against each other. One 
by one they are towed out from the outer or 
Inner harbors to the pier-heads, the women 
and girls, the hobbledehoys, and harbor 


As many hundreds | 





hangers - on, generally contributing their 
strength to the different tow-ropes in a mot- 
ley partnership. Once clear of the piers, out 
go the sweeps, or the sails are hoisted, ac- 
cording to the set of the wind and the state 
of the weather; and a very pretty sight it is, 
of a bright summer afternoon, to see the 
brown sails glancing between the blue sea 
and sky, as the boats are bobbing and dan- 
cing on their tacks toward the distant hori- 
zon. This jovial start of a fine afternoon is 
the bright side of the herring-fishers’ life. 
Though we may fo''ow them in fancy, we 
should be sorry to b» with them in the flesh 
through the long, slow watches of chilly 
nights, or the more cheerless hours of raw 
and foggy mornings. Good fortune will rec- 
oncile them to a great deal, but occasionally 
they must draw the waters again and again 
blank, or nearly so; or, more trying siill to 
envious human nature, their comrades may 
be hauling in the herrings hand over hand, 
while they can only show a beggarly account 
of empty bottoms. The fishing, too, is car- 
ried on off one of the most perilous coasts in 
the world. The North Sea is particularly 
stormy, and Eastern Scotland is famous, or 
infamous, for the want of safe harbors of ref- 
uge. With a violent gale blowing on to land, 
there is no safety on those granite-bound 
coasts; and the stretches of low sands, with 
the shifting currents that run round them 
like mill-races, are to the full as treacherous. 
When a gale blows up suddenly, there is 
nothing for it but literally to “ cut and run ;” 
the ropes that secure the nets are severed, 
and the frail boat may have to leave behind 
the lights of the town it belongs to, and run 
for the doubtful shelter of some distant 
frith. In wild weather, families are left for 
days in anguish and suspense, listening to 
the sinister howling of the storm, and only 
certain that some time must elapse before 
they can learn the best or the worst. There 
have been sudden and violent gales in recent 
seasons, after which scores of boats have 
been reported missing; and, as the crews are 
sometimes made up by families, a single 
wreck may desolate a household. Even in 
this year, profitable as it promises to be, 
there have been an unusual number of casu- 
alties, although happily there has been no 
sweeping destruction. 

When the fleet comes back with its sil- 
very prizes, the scenes in the fishing-town 
are to the full as animated as at the start. 
Then is the time for the women to bestir 
themselves, and every able-bodied woman in 
the place is out and about, and earning wages 
when the men are in their houses enjoying 
repose. The fish that have been caught are 
turned over to the curers. 


weighty baskets. The broad, open spaces 
on the quays are railed off into temporary 
yards, where the herrings are being split, and 
cleaned, and stowed away in the barrels be- 
tween layers of salt. It needs all the fresh- 
ness of the breezes from the sea to temper 


Strings of bare- | 
legged ladies go struggling along under | 








the characteristic fragrance of the local in- | 


dustry. The place and its purlieus all smell 


fishy and briny. You pick your steps be- | 


tween toppling piles of barrels, with the 
brown brine oozinz through the seams and 
draining into the interstices among the pav- 
ing-stones. If brine is as bracing in its prop- 
erties as is believed, one can understand how 
the women show so vigorous in their bony 
physique, for they and their garments are 
steeped and saturated in salt. When such 
masses of herrings are in course of curing, 
it may be understood that there must be quan- 
tities of garbage. You see the troops of 
“lean dogs gorging themselves over their car- 


there is a great surplus of unsavory refuse, 
that seems to flow on into the town, choking 
the gutters and impregnating the air to the 
uttermost back streets. Healthy the people 
are, it may be presumed; the very children 
grow wonderfully ruddy on a liberal fish diet 
and in their fishy atmosphere. But assured- 
ly these lively fishing-boroughs smell any 
thing but agreeable to the inquisitive stran- 
ger who has been tempted to visit them in 
the curing-season. It will be seen that the 
life of the herring-fisher is one of hardship, 
and the risks he must face are very serious. 
But then there is no calling without its draw- 
backs. On the whole, the men thrive and 
enjoy their existence; and, if the sea does 
take toll of them occasionally, still the aggre- 
gate of mortality is much lower than in many 
other comparatively safe trades, such as that 
of the mason. The herring-fishing keeps 
flourishing populations in comfort, besides 
making the difference between ease and pen- 
ury to many a struggling family in the High- 
lands, who would otherwise find it difficult 
to make the two ends meet. Moreover, it is 
an excellent nursery for bold seamen, so that 
there is good reason for the country to con- 
gratulate itself that it seems to be in such a 
thriving way.—Saturday Review. 


—_—\-— 


TIGER-SLAYING IN INDIA. 


THE crusade against man-eating tigers is 
being actively carried on in South India. The 
tiger-slayer, appointed by the Madras Gov- 
ernment, is poisoning, trapping, and shoot- 
ing, right and left. Now and then sensa- 
tional reports of the number of tigers “ ex- 
terminated” proceed from his pen; but, un- 
fortunately, a good many of these animals, 
half-killed or half-poisoned, “ have probably 
retired to their inaccessible lairs in the path- 
less jungles to die.” However, Captain Caul- 
field, the tiger-slayer to the Madras Govern- 
ment, and his shktkarries and staff, must be 
credited with a good deal of genuine zeal, 
pluck, and success. The interest exhibited 
in India in their proceedings is not confined 
merely to sportsmen. Staid officials, experi- 
mental chemists, and pious missionaries, have 
alike turned their attention eagerly to the 
all-engrossing subject. The sportsman, of 
course, regards the raid against man-eaters 
as rare fun, and with unfeigned avidity reads, 
marks, and inwardly digests, the accounts of 
each tiger-chase. If the pursuer himself 
should be eaten up, it is a frightful pity, of 
course; but even then how very interesting 
is the account of the disaster! The official 
looks upon the whole affair from an entirely 
different stand-point. He desires statistics ; 
and these are given him, to some extent, at 
least, in the numbers recorded of tigers killed 
and “missing.” The man of medicine has 
a nearer interest still in the matter. He 
looks at it in a scientific light. What is the 
exact amount of strychnine which will cause 
a full-grown tiger to fall dead by the side of 
the bait? what will form an over-dose, mere 
ly causing the animal to eject what it has 
taken and run off scot-free? and what will 


| so affect it in a tardy manner that the brute 


nival;” and the gluttonous sea-gulls swarm- | 
ing and screaming over the harbor, have nat- | 


urally a very -joyous time of it. 


But, in spite | 


will have time to dash off to its den, and 
there end its days in the bosom of its family ? 
The interest displayed by the missionary is 
easily explained. He has a care for the bod- 
ies as well as souls of his flock ; and is con- 
stantly on the qué vive to ascertain if any one 
of his recent converts in the tiger-infested 
districts has avoided. inhumation as well as 
cremation by becoming assimilated with the 
organic structure of a beast of prey. 

Finding that the extermination of tigers 
was atiracting so much attention in South 
India, a Mr. Croom, an East Indian of Ma- 


of all that these volunteer scavengers can do, | dras, invented, a short time ago, an “armor” 
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for a tiger-slayer. This invention has not 
yet been patented. It consists of a dress 
of canvas, to which bands of leather are at- 
tached. These bands are studded with nails, 
keenly sharpened, with their points project- 
ing outward. Mr. Croom was satisfied, when 
inventing his armor, that any tiger, seeing a 
man clad in it, would at once have the sa- 
gacity to imagine him to be an enormous 
“‘fretful porcupine,” and decline attack. 
But, although he has been frequently re- 
quested to do so, Mr. Croom declines to test 
his armor on his own person in the presence 
of a live tiger in its wild state, and therefore 
we must hold our opinion of the utility of 
his invention in abeyance. Another story 
may be regarded as more serious. Immedi- 
ately before his appointment as official tiger- 
slayer to the Madras Government, Captain 
Caulfield happened to be in Coimbatore, in 
South India, near the foot of the Neilgherry 
Hills; he was staying with a Rev. Mr. Jack- 
son, a missionary. They heard that a man- 
eating tiger was ravaging the neighborhood. 
With rifles, and a large body of hunters, they 
at once set out in pursuit of the cannibal. 
As they came near to a village, they heard a 
great clamor, and the noise of women wail- 
ing. It was sunset, and under the shadow 
of some trees skirting un adjacent jungle 
they dimly saw a huge old tigress devouring 
a poor herdsman, whom she had just pounced 
upon and killed. At sight of Captain Caul- 
ficid and party the brute ran into the jungle. 
It was too dark to follow her, so the captain 
and his friend the missionary put some poi- 
son into the body of the herdsman, and left 
it there as a bait for the man-eater. The 
tigress returned, and the next morning was 
found dead beside her victim. When this 
story became known, the question arose: 
“ Were the officer and clergyman justified in 
using the body of a human being as bait? 
If so, then if a man fell overboard and a 
sharis took off one of his legs, so that he died 
from loss of blood—in such a case would it 
be justifiable, in order to capture and kill 
that shark, so as to prevent it causing the 
death of any more men, to bait a hook with 
a limb of the dead man?” It is a curious 
question, and we leave it to be solved by the 
infallible reader.—Pall Mali Gazette. 





FLOGGING AS A PUNISHMENT. 


Jost now a certain class of offenses are 
very seriously on the increase among us. The 
newspapers are full of accounts from all parts 
of the country of savage assults upon women 
and other defenseless persons. We have not 
only common opinion, but the authority of 
judges and magistrates, to the effect that our 
existing means for checking and punishing 
these offenses are wholly inadequate to the 
occasion. A like complaint was made some 
years ago with respect to what then came to 
be known at “garroting.” In London, and 
in other large towns, there had broken out a 
regular epidemic of robbery with violence. An 
act of Parliament was passed providing that 
prisoners convicted of robbery with violence 
might be flogged, and, although “ garroting ” 
has not ceased altogether, which cannot be 
expected of any species of crime, it has from 
being very frequent become very rare. We 
are suffering from an epidemic of savage as- 
saults, and it is proposed to meet it in the 








same manner that we met, and, practically | 


speaking, effectually met, the epidemic of 
“ garroting.” Against the adoption of this 
simple and tried expedient the whole tribe of 
“‘ sentimentalibus - lacrymeroarum” philan- 
thropists are crying out with all their might 
and main. “ What! flog the unhappy delin- 


quent on the bare back with a cat-o’-nine- 
tuils ?” they say. 


“It is a barbarous prac- 


tice. It will cegrade tie poor sufferer,” and 
more stuff of the kind usgue ad nauseam. 
Now, flogging can be called a barbarous prac- 
tice on only one or other of two grounds—~ 
either because barbarians flog, or because it 
is assumed that the punishment produces 
useless pain. That barbarians flog is no 
more an argument against flogging than that 
barbarians eat is an arguinent against eating 
by civilized men; and to assume that flog- 
ging in the case under discussion would pro- 
duce useless pain is merely to beg the ques- 
tion. That it produces pain nobody denies. 
So does all criminal punishment, and so it is 
meant to do. The point is simply, is the pain 
it produces useless or likely to be useless ? 
We think not. Precisely the same brutal 
disposition which, in the criminal classes, 
characterizes the garroter or would-be garro- 
ter, characterizes the ruffian in esse or in posse 
in the ordinary walks of life. It is to the 
savage, not the dishonest, element in the gar- 
roter’s nature that the lash appeals, and, as 
we know, appeals not in vain. And similarly 
we may reasonably infer that the ruffian 
minus thief would, like his more complex 
brother, be found to be amenable to its 
blandishment. As to the degradation a 
flogging would entail upon the kind of male- 
factor for whom it is suggested to provide it, 
the matter scarcely deserves consideration. 
Is it possible to suppose that a man who 
kicks a fellow-creature almost to death is en- 
dowed with nice and fine-strung sensibilities ” 
Can any one be weak enough to imagine that 
he would feel any thing about a flogging 
either in prospect or in operation, further 
than that it would or did hurt him confound- 
edly? And this is precisely what it is desir- 
able that he should feel. But, contend the 
humanitarians, he will ever afterward be 
pointed at as the man who was flogged. We 
do not see why this should wound his amour 
propre if he is already known as the man 
who kicked his wife or gouged his neighbor. 
And if it does wound his amour propre, we do 
not understand why his amour, propre should 
be humored. Of this, however, we are sure, 
that it would be far better for society that he 
should be pointed at as the man who kicked 
or gouged and was flogged for his pains, rath- 
er than as the man who kicked and gouged 
and was let off with “a fortnight” and “a 
suitable admonition from the worthy magis- 
trate.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


—_—+>-— 


CHARLES 1. 


Tere is immense beneficence in a clear, 
bold word, yea or nay. Could Charles have 
done as Count Chambord did, last year— 
said, once for all, that he would reign as a 
divinely-appointed autocrat or not at all—ne 
would have saved himself years of misery and 
his country rivers of blood. But never in his 
life was he any thing except by halves, and 
to no party did he ever give complete satis- 
faction. He could neither serve God nor fee 
the devil; and all men were disappointed in 
him. Lilly, who was familiar with the gossip 
of both camps, says that even the Cavaliers 
only kalf trusted him, and did not dare to 
realize the thought of his being completely 
victorious. Again and again he had excel- 
lent cards in his hand, but he never could 
make up his mind to play them rationally. 
It was a sound scheme “ to work the Scots 
to his design’ in 1646; but, in order to do 
80, it was necessary to agree with the Scots, 
and Charles could not persuade himself to 
that. When the Scots marched out of Eng- 
land, having found it impossible to take him 
with them as a friend, and not choosing to 
take him as a prisoner, he still had good 
cards if he would have adopted the tone of 
the Independents, avowed himself the cham- 





pion of toleration, and made terms with the 
army. But Cromwell and Ireton found that 
he was trifling with them. Charles had been 
bred in an element of intrigue, amd was an 
intriguer all his life; yet he could no more 
keep a secret than a net can hold water. It 
looks like insanity to have put into black 
and white and committed to a messenger a 
statement that he intended to hang Cromwell 
and Ireton at a convenient season; but it 
was scarcely more foolhardy in Charles to 
speak of Cromwell and Ireton as he is said 
to have spoken in the letter intercepted in 
the Holborn Tavern than it was to speak of 
Argyll and the other Scotch leaders as it is 
absolutely certain he spoke of them i: let- 
ters dispatched by him from the Scotch camp. 
Charles never perceived that, if he was to 
have the services of any party, he must adopt, 
honestly or dishonestly, that party’s side. 
No man but he could have imagined that 
it was possible to bring the Scots under Les- 
ley and the Parliament to mutual extermina- 
tion, or, again, the Parliamentary Presbyteri- 
ans and the Independents to mutual extermi- 
nation, by shilly-shallying between the two, 
his own conscience being kept quiet, and 
both parties being hoodwinked, by preter. 
natural subtlety in the art of diplomatic eva- 
sion. Even Clarendon found that Charles 
was with him only by halves, and emits a 
lamentable wail on the king’s plots within 
plots. 

It has often been pleaded in favor of 
Charles that he tried hard to make terms for 
his friends ; but the grievous fact is, that he 
displayed little depth of feeling on behalf of 
the brave and devoted men who lost life or 
fortune for his sake. “ He was seldom,” 
says Lilly, “in the times of war, seen to be 
sorrowful for the slaughter of his people or 
soldiers, or, indeed, any thing else.” A chill- 
blooded man, of low though tough vitality 
and lethargic feelings, he was capable of 
much languid wretchedness but not of acute 
suffering. The state of his bedy after death 
showed that the organs had not been wasted 
or worn; it was physically probable that he 
would have lived long; and it is doubtful 
whether the loss of a friend or even of a bat- 
tle ever cost him a night’s sleep. Though 
lie was a bad disciplinarian, and the riot in 
his camp and the rapine of his soldiers did 
him infinite harm, he could rot do a daringly 
generous thing to the most willing of friends. 
Might he not, for example, have spared the 
life of poor young Colonel Windebank, even 
although a court-martial had consigned him 
to death? Colonel Windebank held Bletch- 
ington House for the king. The place was 
strong and well manned ; but the colonel had 
lately been married, and his young wife and 
a bevy of her lady friends were with him; 
and Cromwell, who, with his Ironsides, had 
been shattering every force that looked him 
in the face, came fiercely demanding surren- 
der. Cromwell had nof a breaching-gun, not 
even foot-soldiers, only a “ few dragoons,” 
and, as he was a cavalry-officer, besieging 
was, he said, “not his business ;” but the 
name of him already (April, 1645) made both 
the ears of every one of the king’s people 
hearing it to tingle. Agonized by the thought 
of what might overtake his bride and the 
other ladies in the event of g storm, Winde- 
bank lost his head and took down the royal 
standard. The court-martial was bound to 
condemn him to die; but the circumstances 
were inexpressibly touching, and were not 
likely to recur; Charles might surely have 
granted himself the luxury of remitting the 
sentence. He made no sign, and the poor 
young colonel had to bid his wife adieu and 
take the death-shot to his breast. “ Never 
was so cold a heart!” The words are spoken 
of Charles by Mr. Browning’s Strafford, and 
well spoken.— Charles I. and his Father,” 
Contemporary Review. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


IR SAMUEL: BAKER'S narrative of his 
\ expedition to Central Africa for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, is just now among 
the much-talked-about books, and its publi- 
cation is made the occasion in England, as 
well as here, for more or less unfavorable 
criticism of the adventurous traveler’s mo- 
tives, and of his success in accomplishing his 
purposes. The articles now publishing in the 
JourNat afford the reader a condensed account 
of the expedition, and a succinct survey of 
the difficulties overcome, and of the work per- 
formed. They also give a lively notion of 
the man himself, who, from the picturesque 
vigor of his style, may be calied the Froissart 
of modern explorers. 

There are some considerations, not prop- 
erly belonging to the story of the expedition 
itself, which acquire interest from the side- 
lights of the narrative. The khédive has 
gained the merited reputation of being one 
of the most shrewd and enlightened of East- 
ern rulers. Egypt, under his direction, has 
mace many advances in civilization, although 
these at times seem rather a matter of trim- 
ming out the dead wood than nourishing the 
roots of national life. The prevalent tone of 
criticism in dealing with the course of a ruler 
who has so generally interested public atten- 
tion, has partly ignored the difficulties of his 
situation. The khédive, bred in all the tra- 
ditions of absolutism, has been lashed on 
more than one occasion for not recognizing 
that civilization must grow from the centre, 
and cannot be imposed by the mere strength 
of an imperious will. 
judge Egypt, with a population sunk in de- 
erepitude, indolence, and corruption, from the 
point of view of a European nation. The 
labor of Ismail Pasha’s life (like that of his 
stern old father before him) has been a ques- 
tion of getting ready to civilize rather than 
of the actual process ; the extirpation of the 
rank weeds of centuries rather than planting 
seed and gathering a harvest. 
borne in mind, it will not be difficult to rec- 
oncile some of the inconsistencies with which 
the khédive has been plausibly charged in 
the matter of the Baker expedition. 

The language of the firman, which com- 
missioned the English leader with absolute 
power as Ismail Pasha’s viceroy in Northern 
Equatorial Africa, specified two principal mo- 
tives for the expedition: the annexation of 
all the fertile regions as far as the shores of 
the Aibert N’yanza, and the suppression of 
the slave-trade. There are some reasons for 
concluding that the eradication of a traffic, 
abhorrent to the sense of the civilized world, 
was but a pretext to excuse a project of con- 
quest. Let us examine them: 


The trade of interior Africa was farmed 
out to firms of Egyptian merchants, mostly 
having their headquarters at Khartoum, near 


It is searcely just to 
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These facts | 


the junction of the Blue and White Niles, 
who employed large capital and extensive 
expeditions. The great firm, that of Agad 
& Co., actively represented by Abou Saood, 
who plays so important _ part in Baker’s 
narrative, paid the Egyptian Government 
three thousand pounds sterling a year for 
the right. Nominally, the contract was for a 
traffic in ivory, but it was perfectly well 
understood that this included human flesh 
and blood. The slave-merchandise was 
brought down the Nile, and then distributed 
in various channels through Egypt. No oth- 
er outlets were open to the traders. ‘Here 
the heaviest charge against Sir Samuel Ba- 
ker’s statement, that to suppress the slave- 
trade demanded the annexation of the Nile 
Basin, comes to the surface. Why was it 
not easy to place armed steamers on the 
river, mounted patrols on the caravan-routes, 
and energetic officers in command of the va- 
rious garrisons? The slave-convoys could 
thus be arrested, and the inducements to the 
traffic removed, without an armed expedition 
to the equator, involving great expense. 

The reply to this is, that the khédive him- 
self was the only official in Egypt who desired 
the suppression of the slave-traffic. All of his 
Mohammedan subjects, from the prime-minis- 
ter down, were in active sympathy with the 
system, and, when they were not in direct col- 


! lusion with the slave-traders, at least winked 


at their operations. The difficulty of accom- 
plishing the desired purpose through officials 
of this character, scattered over many thou- 
sand square miles of territory, can easily be 
fancied. Without directly disobeying orders, 
nothing would be simpler than for armed 
police thus commanded to evade the results 
they had been sent to accomplish. So acute 
a ruler as the khédive must have known 
this, and therefore have determined on a much 
more radical and extensive scheme of opera- 
tions. 

The selection of a man of Baker’s daring, 
experience, and earnestness, for the command 
of the expedition, is a good warrant for the 
honesty of the khédive’s intentions. It may 
further be urged that, the determinaticn once 
made to tear out the slave-traders’ power by 
the roots, there was nothing else to be done 
except to annex the Nile Basin. Something 
like discipline, order, and good government 
established throughout the regions where 
hitherto had been only chaos, rapine, and 
barbarism, was absolutely necessary to per- 
petuate the good work already commenced. 
The conditions that made the infamous traf- 
fic possible in Northern Africa were the in- 
ternecine wars and raging disorder that rav- 
aged the country from the limits of Egypt 
proper to the equator. 

Sir Samuel Baker, in a moment of intem- 
perance and spleen at the close of his book, 
casts a severe reflection on his patron. 
great explorer can hardly be blamed for bit- 


The | 





evil genius, Abou Saood, who had been the 
backbone of the slave-trade, and plotted in- 
cessantly for his own assassination, should 
not only go scot-free, but be actually ap- 
pointed to the second position in the new 
government under Colonel Gordon, Baker’s 
successor. Baker would be less than human 
not to feel some personal sprite in the matter. 
Yet it is easy to justify the khédive’s prac- 
tical statesmanship in suck an appointment, 
It being granted that Abou Saoo, the ex- 
slave-trader, were all that Baker’s invective 
charges, he was still the man of all others 
the best acquainted with the resources and 
conditions of the annexed region. If it could 
be made his interest to be true to his obliga- 
tions, the Egyptian ruler could have no better 
servant. Baker himself sect the example in 
appointing such men as Wat-el-Mek and Sulei- 
man, by his own statement villains of the 
deepest dye, to be vakeels under the govern- 
ment, and justifies it as a useful and politic 
step. On the whole, the facts of the expedition 
hardly warrant the charge that the khédive 
was actuated by ulterior and selfish motives ; 
and even had this been the case, the whole 
Christian and civilized world would have 
cause for rejoicing that at least one scheme 
of personal aggrandizement had wrought no- 
ble results. 

There can be but one opinion that, in the 
main, Sir Samuel Baker, in the conduct of 
the expedition, united, to great bravery and 
resolution, tact, forbearance, and self-control. 
His was not a mild missionary enterprise, but 
an armed propaganda, to be enforced, if ne- 
cessury, as it sometimes was, with fire and 
sword. His provocations were great, his use 
of power entirely discretionary with himself. 
His narrative of the expedition indicates that 
he acted with equal moderation and firmness, 
and that his errors were rather mistakes of 
judgment than of a reckless will. His most 
captious English critics have hardly charged 
more than this, and the limitation of error to 
a mere slip in reasoning is a brilliant compli- 
ment to any man clad with irresponsible pow- 
er, under great trials to the temper, and amid 
difficult surroundings. 

In summing up the whole narrative, it is 
fair to conclude that the expedition reflects 
great honor on the khédive and the leader, 
who so ably conducted it, Sir Samuel Baker. 
That it failed in establishing steam-transport 
on the interior waters of Africa was a re- 
sult, as we learn from the narrative, which 
unforeseen causes brought about. That it 
succeeded in laying the broad foundations for 
a magnificent internal commerce in Africa, 
and abolishing a terrible national crime, is 
enough glory. That it has made occasion 
for one of the most entei:aining books of 
African adventure ever written would almost 
alone justify it to the general public. 


— We have sometimes discussed in 


terness in the thought that his enemy and ! these cclumns the inefficiency of mere per- 
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sonal force in politics, asserting that condi- 
tions rather than men determine the fortunes 
of states. It is quite probable that our views 
have been either imperfectly apprehended or 
wholly resented by many of our readers; and 
we must admit that the opinion has been one 
not easy to make good in an era when per- 
sons rather than principles are continually 
looked upon as controlling factors in affairs. 
We are induced to recur to the matter now, 
not for the purpose of repeating former argu- 
ments, but to show how a career, just ended, 
throws, as it were, a side-light upon the sub- 
ject, and helps to support the position we 
have taken. Our illustration is drawn from 
an actor who was locally conspicuous only, 
but the lesson is clear, nevertheless. 

On the last day in November Mayor Have- 
meyer, of New York, fell dead in his office, 
from disease of the heart. The sympathy for 
his fate was heightened rather than weakened 
by the bitter hostility that had marked the 
latter portion of his official career. He was 
an old man who had at one time enjoyed the 
supreme respect and confidence of his fellow- 
citizens ; he had been put in office as the rep- 
resentative of a great reform movement, but 
by his political course had forfeited the es- 
teem he once enjoyed; and this unpopu- 
larity had sorrowed and embittered, so we 
learn, the closing months of his life. Men 
could not help regretting that an old age, full 
of honors, should have passed under a cloud ; 
that unquestionable integrity and personal 
honor should have failed to rescue a worthy 
citizen from obloquy and angry censure. 

Thirty years ago, Mr. Havemeyer was the 
chief magistrate of New York, and then made 
so good a mark that he was held up after- 
ward as the model mayor. In the dark mu- 
nicipal times that ensued, when bad men 
usurped the place, the public remembered 
the time when he was mayor, and ceaselessly 
importuned him to accept the office again. 
We believe we are right in saying that, for 
many years, Mr. Havemeyer had only to give 
the sign in order to obtain the nomination of 
either party in the field. A certain halo 
gathered around the man, as we all know has 
been the case with some of the great men in 
history, and a feeling became prevalent that 
in this leader we should find an escape from 
municipal misrule. At last the need of re- 
form became imperative ; there was an enthu- 
siastic uprising of the people; and Mr. Have- 
meyer, seduced from his honored privacy, was 
borne triumphantly and hopefully into office. 

With what result ? 

Surprise, disappointment, general chagrin, 
and at last fierce hostility. Peculation and 
robbery were arrested, it is true; no one im- 
peached the venerable mayor’s personal integ- 
rity ; but, with these exceptions, the adminis- 
tration of affairs was no better than before. 
It is not our purpose to inquire into the rea- 





eral reform by a simple change of officials 
was, in this case, as it is in almost all cases, 
entirely defeated. 

Of course, explanations abound. If the 
mayor had not been this, it is said, or done 
that, or committed certain mistakes, all would 
have been well. Of course, if the personal 
equation in this problem had been accurately 
adapted to the conditions, there would have 
been no such failure as that which ensued ; 
but Mr. Havemeyer’s personal qualities, un- 
der other conditions, were highly favorable ; 
there was no change in the man, but simply 
a change in his environment, so to speak. 
Inasmuch as in one administration he won 
great honor, and in another got much cen- 
sure, the explanation is to be found solely in 
the difference of conditions that pertain to 
the two periods. 

And we believe it is pretty nearly invari- 
ably the circumstances, and the facts, and the 
codperative forces, and the general make-up 
of conditions, that determine success or fail- 
ure, not the personality of the ruler. The 
contrary is continually assumed or asserted, 
we know. The world is full of hero-worship ; 
but the philosopher detects that the hero 
does not so much impress his age as he 
is an outcome of his age. With all our talk 
about great men, what instance can be cited 
of a man great enough to retain power under 
adverse circumstances, or great enough to 
shape affairs when the conditions are opposed 
tohim? The list of the so-called great is al- 
most identical with the list of the fallen. 

But this may be considered as making a 
large application from a small text. The 
fate of a mayor, it may be thought, scarcely 
justifies the conclusion. This would be good 
criticism if it were not true that minor things 
are often indices of larger ones. What is 
true of empires is commonly also true of 
municipalities. 

The lesson we have to learn is, that it is 
not so much in men as in methods that we 
are to secure reform ; good men are impera- 
tive, but good men are almost helpless under 
imperfect organization, confused and jarring 
responsibilities, and inadequate law. “ Meth- 
od,” says a wise writer, “is master of the 
masters.” We may go on clamoring forever 
for reform, but we shall never get more than 
spasmodic and imperfect attempts at it until 
we accept the principle that wise government 
can only come from wise and rightly-balanced 
organization. 


—— In the recent and, we may say, cur- 
rent controversy in the journals in regard to 
the moral influence of theatrical entertain- 
ments, there has been no little looseness of 
statement, which, we regret to say, is not 
coafined to the defenders of the drama, It 
may be questioned whether an editor has any 
more right to ignorantly than to willfully mis- 


son of this, but merely to point out that the | lead his readers on any question the facts of 
hope of accomplishing permanent and gen- 


which are open to investigation. Now, we 





find in some of the religious journals state. 
ments that the theatre has fallen from a for. 
mer better estate, and is “ falling lower and 
lower.” Let us see how a few facts support 
this accusation : 

1, There is scarcely a play of an earlier 
period than the present century that is ever 
acted before a modern audience without be. 
ing first carefully expurgated, and in some 
instances old plays have to be largely rewrit- 
ten in order to eliminate features objection- 
able to latter-day fastidiousness. 

2. Many of the plays of a former more 
exalted dramatic period are too indecent in 
language, or have plots involving situations 
too objectionable, to admit of representation 
now under any practicable change or re- 
vision. 

8. It has been left for the present era to 
produce plays wholly unobjectionable in story, 
incident, and language. The old plays, even 
when pure in language and situation, were 
prone to exaggerated passion and artificial 
sentiment; now, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the stage, plays have been written 
that are not only perfectly chaste in every 
particular, but which are accurately true to 
nature, moderate in tone, and which in al- 
most every single particular afford wholesome 
pictures of life. As we have said before in 
these columns, the present era has invented 
the absolutely pure drama, and these chaste 
plays, let us add, have been immensely popu- 
lar. 

4. The theatre has abolished during the 
present era two of what were formerly its 
most reprehensible practices — making the 
gallery the rendezvous for abandoned wom- 
en, and the stage behind the scenes the hunt- 
ing-ground for wealthy young men looking 
for amours. 

Of course, much remains to be done ; but, 
in view of the facts we have stated, and we as- 
sert them to be indisputable, what right have 
disputants, writing in the name of morality 
and virtue, to talk about the degeneration 
of the drama ? 

Very much is said about the decline of 
the “legitimate” drama; and some writers, 
ignorant of that which they discuss, seem to 
think “legitimate” and “ pure” convertible 
terms. Now, a legitimate play is simply 
one in which certain rules of construc- 
tion are adhered to, and which depends 
for its interest upon the delineation of emo- 
tions by suitable language, to the exclusion 
of action and situation. The “ legitimate” is 
“ pure” in an art-sense, even when its senti- 
ments are of the most atrocious or dangerous 
character. Of recent years the departure 
from the legitimate has been very marked ; 
the dramatists have made a sort of declara- 
tion of independence, and refuse to be bound 
by arbitrary law in the construction of their 
plays. In the artistic license that has thvs 
come in, plays of infinite variety of form have 
been constructed ; we have melodramas (which 
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simply means dramas with music in them, 
although some people think that a melodrama 
must necessariiy mean a play with Satan in 
it), extravaganzas, burlettas, farces, specta- 
cles, what not. Taken as a whole, the ille- 
gitimate offshoots are not a whit more im- 
moral than the legitimate drama. It would 
be a great deal more wholesome to see a 
burletta with a merry song or two in it, or 
an extravaganza with a rollicking dance in 


} 


it, than to listen to Racine’s classical “ Phé- | 
dre,” or Massinger’s “ Unnatural Combat,” or | 


Farquhar’s “‘ Inconstant,” all of the days of 
the “‘ pure drama.” There is an immense deal 
of nonsense uttered about the legitimate 
drama by those who scarcely know a drama 
from a dram; and a great deal of lamenta- 
tion about degeneracy from those who have 
never given the slightest attention to the real 


tendency of popular taste in this matter. | 


Now, we emphatically declare, and we believe 
we are well informed on this subject, that, 
notwithstanding “ Black - Crook” spectacles 
and opéra-bouffe license, the theatre stands 
upon a very much higher plane, so far as 


morals are concerned, than it ever stood be- | 


fore. 


“ Whatever,” says the “ Easy Chair” 
of Harper's, writing upon the question of a 
national university, “may be the assertions 
of those who may wish it were otherwise, if 
the American principle is to be found in 
American practice, it is not that of non-inter- 
ference. The state, or the government, has 
established schools, and fostered industries, 
and subsidized railroads and steamers, and 
carried letters and newspapers, and distrib- 
uted pumpkin-seeds; and it is not easy to 
see why it may not, with entire consistency, 
establish a university. The practical ques- 
tion would be whether it is, upon the whole, 
desirable to make another exception to the 
general rule of non-interference. 





tablish a church: if it teaches arithmetic, it 
may instruct in art and music; if it acts 
upon morals, it may enforce faith. If the 
line of non-interference is crossed at all, there 
is no definite point where its encroachments 
or its powers may be arrested. It may be 
broadly asserted that, just to the extent the 
state holds aloof from all things beyond mere 
enforcement of order, do we find a meas- 
ure of voluntary activity. As an instance 
in proof of this, we may cite the fact that 
nowhere in Europe are established churches 
beginning to exhibit the activity and zeal 
that our American churches under the vol- 
untary system are evincing. Whatever may 
be said of the grand old churches abroad, 
America is building more and building hand- 





somer new churches than all other countries; | 


and in other directions of activity the same | 


rule holds good. 


—— We print, with only a word of com- 
ment, a letter from Mr. William Black, in ref- 


| 


point or other, he endeavored to retort upon 
me with atu guogue. He quoted from a Lon- 
don weekly paper a paragraph describing Sir 
Charles Dilke’s costume and appearance at a 
public dinner; and asked me if I had never 
seen descriptions of the dresses of ladies at- 
tending a state drawing-room. Is it possi- 
ble that an American can sce any parallel in 
these things? Is there no difference between 
a public man at a public banquet, who chal- 
lenges attention and criticism, or between the 
figures in a piece of royal pageantry, and a 
wholly private person who is supposed to be 
sheltered by the privacy of a friend’s house? 
But, after all, this is not a question of a coat- 
tailor a rose-bud, I very much regret that, in 
writing of other matters, I alluded, in however 
incidental a fashion, to the biography which 
appears in your columns, because I am very 
deeply grateful to the writer of that notice, 
and I am pained to see that you have con- 
strued my casual reference to it into an accu- 
sation. Such was certainly not my aim or 


| wish. I drew attention to a species of terror- 


ism exercised over English authors by per- 
sons who ‘will have’’ particulars of their 


| private affairs for publication, and who threat- 


erence to his communication to the Athe- 


neum, and the remarks we made upon it in 
the Journat of October 10th. We willingly 


which Mr. Black recurs. They will find the 


| letter and the comment upon it published to- 


gether, and will thus be fully able to judge 


en to invent them if they are not supplied. In 
noting down some of my own experiences, I 
had no idea I was doing any thing so gigantic 
as declaring war with America. Even now, I 


| am not at all disposed to agree with you that 
refer our readers to our article of that date | 


| if they desire to recall to mind the subject to 


| whether Mr. Black did or did not make a | 
carelessly sweeping “ accusation ” — did or | 


did not state a somewhat imaginary griev- | sememes Qame, Sonsen, Meander Gh Sh, 


They will also judge, we trust, wheth- | 


ance. 


er our own article upon Mr. Black’s letter | 


was written in any unjust spirit; and will 
make their decision upon a matter which we 
think hardly calls for further discussion. 


“ AMERICAN CURIOSITY.” 


| Zo the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 


There is, | 


indeed, the other side of the question, the | 


view which considers the Jeffersonian theory 
of government very thin and false, and which 
asserts that the state is not a simple police, 
but is rather a community, with a life of its 
own, and whose powers ought to be directed 
to promote the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” 

Now, the opinion that considers the po- 
lice theory of government very false may be 
tight, but the epithet of “thin” can be ap- 
plied to it only by those who fail to measure 
the full significance of the doctrine. It isa 


comprehensive and not a narrow, a profound | 
and not a shallow, perception of the forces | 


that go to make up communities ; it is a be- 
lief that the interests and ambitions and 
activities of a people accomplish altogether 
more when left undirected and untrammeled 


than when aided by state interference ; it is | 
: ces | ence of the New-York Tribune. 


Sir: I have to thank you for your kindness 
in printing in your number of the 10th of Oc- 
tober my letter to the Atheneum, along with 
your remarks on the same; for your readers 
must thus have had an opportunity of judging 


I have “‘ disabused my American admirers of 
many pleasart and kindly impressions.” I 
should be paying my many friends in America 
but a poor compliment if I suspected them of 
any sympathy with the practices which I de- 
scribed in my letter. 
I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wir Brack. 





Monsignor Capel, in a lengthy reply 


| to Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the “ Vatican 


whether you have fairly represented that very | 


humble and harmless communication. For 
my own part, I fail to see in it any traces of 
the “ gratuitous accusations,”’ compiaints, dis- 
courtesy, and all the rest of it, of which you 
speak. I made no complaint, because I had 
none to make. I preferred no accusation; 
stated no grievance; was neither indignant 
nor offended. On the contrary, I bore testi- 
mony to the exceeding friendliness even of 
those of my American correspondents who 
seemed most anxious that I should supply 
them with particulars of my domestic affairs. 
In the letter which seems to have given you 
so much umbrage, I merely recorded certain 
facts coming within my own knowledge, mak- 
ing no comment. 
an accusation, would it not have been better 
to answer and refute it rather than to charge 
me with all sorts of intentions which I never 


| entertained? The only effort I have seen in 


an assertion that interference in one thing | 


permits interference in many others, so that 
if a state may found a university it may es- 





that way has been in the London correspond- | 


The able 
writer of that correspondence at first referred 
very good-naturedly to my letter; but, after- 
ward, having apparently got sore on some 





If they have been taken as | 


| 


| 


Decrees,” dwells at length on Catholic obedi- 
ence to authority. He declares that the 
Church has ever taught obedience to the 
powers that be, for conscience’ sake. Not 
only from divine precepts, but also on grounds 
of natural law, for the preservation of society, 
the Catholic Church has ever inculcated sub- | 
jection to the civil power. He says: 


‘¢ Besides the spirit of obedience to all law- 
ful authority, which has been so long a con- 
spicuous characteristic of Catholic teaching, 
there is another principle of conduct which is 
taken under the guidance of the Church, and 
the development of which strongly tends to in- 
crease and foster a regard for authority, not 
only religious, but secular. In respect to mu- 
tual obligations between man and man, the 
Church regards them as solemnly established 
by natural Jaw, as well as by divine precept, 
and strictly insists on their fulfillment. Ao- 
cordingly, while she preaches without ceasing 
the duty of allegiance, she also inculcates the 
necessity of justice and charity to one’s neigh- 
bor. 
“* The instrument which the Church adopts 
for rendering the Christian obedient to author- 
ity and respectful of the just rights of God, of 
the state, of the family, and of the individual, 
is moral training. A regard for established 
authority can only be cultivated by a careful 
formation of habits. And, if once the princi- 
ple of authority is weakened, and the neces- 
sary training is rejected, obedience to either 
Church or state, or any power but that of pas- 


796 


sion, becomes impossible. The days in which 
we live are certainly evil, for it is that very 
principle of authority which has been weal:- 
ened among us. ‘The mutual relations of mas- 
ter and servant, of employers and employed, 
are sorely attenuated, and the most solemn 
treaties made by the highest powers are ruth- 
lessly set aside. Those who have rejected 
moral training are naturally impatient of all 
control, whether occasioned by their own com- 
pact or general social law, and in the end show 
that those who wished to increase allegiance 
to the state, by lessening it for all divine and 
ecclesiastical authority, find that they built on 
sand, and that the structure crumbles before 
the first tempest. But the Catholic, trained 
up from childhood to look upon every want 


| 
| 
| 
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to deplore the fact that England was “ going 
to the dogs.” Nobody — except, perhaps, 
Bradlaugh and a few others of his sort— 
thinks of abolishing these absurd though not 
uopicturesque performances. Even Temple 
Bar is allowed to totter on its feeble founda- 
tion, though it threatens to fall on the heads 
of passers-by any hour of the day ; and here 


| seems to be the limit passed between a harm- 


of such respect and every violation of such | 


obedience as a sin, naturally conforms with 
ease to duties and requirements that are deemed 
intolerable by those who have not received 
the same training.” 


In reply to this we broadly assert that, in 


America, at least, if not in other countries, the | 
Roman Catholic masses are largely composed | 
distinctly of those who lack habits of obedi- | 


ence and subordination, of those whose train- 


ing is specially deficient in respect for the | 
rights of individuals and the authority of | 


the state. Our dangerous classes, the unruly 
multitudes whose threatening aspect so often 
gives good cause for alarm, are for the most 
part either Catholics or descendants of Catho- 
lics ; the Church has exercised a small meas- 
ure of control over them by appealing to their 
superstitions and working upon their fears; 
but the sort of training which Monsignor 
Capel describes they never receive at all, un- 
less they get it in our public schools. It would 
be better, far better for America, if they did. 





On the anniversary of the battle 
of Blenheim, each year, a gentleman may be 
seen getting off the train at Windsor, and 
carrying a white flag up to the castle, depos- 
iting it into the hands of some court official 
with great sclemnity and ceremony. On the 
anniversary of Waterloo, another gentleman 
proceeds to the same place, also with a flag, 
though this time the bunting is a tricolor. 
On a certain day in every October, should 
you happen to be in the office of her majesty’s 
“*Remembrancer,” in London, you would see 
three very dignified gentlemen, with heavy 
watch-seals and bristling side-whiskers, dili- 
gently engaged in splitting fagots of wood, 
and counting some horseshoes and hobnails. 
Such are a few of the lingering relics of 
the poetry of feudalism in England. Blen- 
heim was given to the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, and Strathfieldsaye to the greater 
Duke of Wellington, on condition that the 
ceremony detailed above should be performed 
annually forever. The city of London holds 
possessions in the shire of Salop so long as 
certain officials make wood - choppers and 
nail-reckoners of themselves once every year. 
What would occur if these flags did not 


arrive at Windsor, or those nails were not | 


counted, is as mysterious as the consequences 
of “naming a member” in the House of Com- 
mons. It may at least be taken for granted 
that some worthy old Tories would be heard 


less keeping alive of quaint old customs, and 
the dangerons preservation of what is old 
simply on account of its age. 





Sir Samuel Baker, in his new vol- 
ume of African adventure, tells us of the 
notable effect of music upon the natives. 
“T believe,” he says, “the safest way to 
travel in those wild countries would be to 


play the cornet, if possible, without ceasing, | 


which would insure a safe passage. A Lon- 


don organ-grinder could march through Cen- | 


tral Africa, followed by an admiring and en- 
thusiastic crowd, who, if his tunes were live- 


ly, would form a dancing escort of the most | 


untiring material.” One can but imagine the 
different record we should have if music, in- 
stead of gunpowder, had been employed as a 
force for the conquest of savage races. The 
Pilgrim father, who so severely condemned 
ungodly music, might have reversed his judg- 
ment had he known the effect of the fife and 
the drum and the trumpet on the sensitive 
ears of the Indians ; he might, indeed, have 
organized bands of organ-players ; and, even 
if his own spirit had severely suffered under 
that unwonted noise, the speedy conquest of 
the otherwise intractable savage would assur- 
edly have rendered the employment of such 
means good and wise in his judgment. Let 
African explorers hereafter go forth with 
many wind and string instruments ; even the 
pirates of the China seas, or the cannibals 
of the Pacific, would cease to be a terror to 
every traveler, had they means at hand for 
the production of “sweet and dying sounds.” 
Fearful has been the blooéshed because the 
power of Orpheus has been unknown or neg- 
lected, and future travelers, explorers, or ad- 
venturers into unknown wilds may cordially 
thank Sir Samuel for his valuable hint. 





Witerary, 





J ye- holiday books—including, under this 
title, those publications that are put for- 
ward in a shape especially designed for Christ- 
mas sale, whether their contents are old or 
new, ephemeral or of lasting value—the holi- 
day books are not very numerous this year; 
but what there are seem to be of unusually at- 
tractive kinds. We have looked through the 
majority of them with a renewal of the hopeful 
feeling that we expressed last year—that the 
old-fashioned gift-book, with all its value in 
its covers, was fast disappearing, to make room 
for artistic and really beautiful editions of re- 
cent works of lasting worth, and for bright 
and original new things. 





poems, which comprise the best and brightest 
work of Praed, Hood, Locker, Calverly, and 
nearly all other makers of vers de société for 
half a century back, are printed on heavy pa- 
per, each page of which has its centre delicate- 
ly tinted for a space large enough to cover the 
text and a little more, while the natural color 
of the sheet is left in a broad margin outside, 
The divisions—one for each author from whom 
much is selected, and one for miscellancous 
verses—are preceded by little vignette titles, 
that are delightfully grotesque and graceful, 
They are by Mitchell, of Boston, whose bright 
little fancy of ‘‘The Seasons” photographs 
have made universally familiar. Odd conceits 
of Cupids & la mode, chubby little villains with 
lorgnettes and walking-sticks, and here and 
there a touch illustrating some special poem— 
these are drawn with remarkable spirit and 
delicacy. The cover has a morning-glory vine 
(emblem of coquetry) running across it; at 
one end a little theatre-going imp of a Cupid 
armed with a lorgnetie, while at the other the 
well-known Owl of the firm’s device is nearly 
pulled out of trim by the stretching of the 
vine, at which he claws in an indignant, waked- 
up fashion. The whole conception and execu- 
tion of the book are capital. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co.’s very beautiful edi- 
tiog of “The Hanging of the Crane,” with 
Miss Hallock’s illustrations, we have already 
briefly mentioned, but it deserves a repeated 
good word; so does Lucy Larcom’s “ Child- 
hood Songs,”’ by the same house. Their edi- 
tion of Mrs. Horace Mann’s “ Flower People,” 
with Mrs. Rose Lathrop’s illustrations, end a 
new collection of Whittier’s poems, entitled 
“ Hazel-Blossoms,” deserve mention among 
their publications. 

The Messrs. Appleton, besides that most 
truly artistic of Christmas gifts, the now com- 
pleted ** Picturesque America,’’ have some re- 
markably beautiful imported “books ready for 
the holidays. One of the most prominent 
among them is ‘*The Amazon and Madeira 
Rivers,” an elaborate and beautiful volume, 
made up of sketches and descriptions from the 
note-books of Franz Keller, an engineer who 
was vommissioned by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, in 1867, to explore the Madeira River, 
with the view of building a railway along a 
portion of its banks. Apart from the merit of 
Keller’s descriptions, the illustrations of the 
book form a remarkably brilliant and varied 
panorama of the voyage. ‘ All of these illus- 
trations are,’’ says Mr. Keller, “ from sketches 
taken on the spot, and, for preservation of 
their minute fidelity, drawn on the blocks by 
myself; and the name of our first wood-en- 
gravers will further warrant their accuracy.” 
They are indeed remarkably well executed 


| both in drawing and in the engraver’s work, 


and the volume is another evidence of the per- 
fection to which wood-engraving has been 
brought. 

This mention of an imported book reminds 


| us of one cr two others, editions of which have 


For this brightness and originality a publi- | 


cation of Messrs. Holt & Co., a collection of 
“Vers de Société,” brought together by Mr. 
C. H. Jones (to whom we owe some of the best 
presentations of recent good things), ought’ 
perhaps to have the first mention—if only for 
its unique arrangement and make-up, The 


been bought by various New-York firms for 
the holiday market. Noteworthy among them 
is an English edition of Marcoy’s ‘South 
America,” a highly-ornate volume of admira- 
ble engravings of South American scenery. 
“The Bavarian Highlands” is another book 
of very beautiful and picturesque studies of 
scenery, by Closs, W. Diez, Von Ramberg, 
Raupp, Steffan, and other German artists; 
with letter-press by Herman Schmid and Karl 
Stieler, very well translated into English. The 
volume was originally published by Chapman 
& Hall, of London. Messrs. Scribner & Co., 
we believe, have editions of this and the pre- 
ceding work. 
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The holiday lists of the English houses 
having branches here are long and attractive. 
Messrs. Routledge & Co. always make a good 
showing of illustrated books at this season, 
and this year they are not backward. 

Among the juvenile books of the year, two 
published by Messrs. Appleton & Co. are 
worth more than ordinary attention from 
young readers. One is Mr. Knatchbull-Hu- 
gesson’s “‘ Whispers from Fairy-Land” —a 
name which sufficiently indicates the contents 
of the volume; and the other is ‘‘ The Happy 
Hour,” a collection of holiday poems, with il- 
lustrations well chosen and well executed. 
The fairy-stories, too, are well illustrated. 

Messrs. Scribner & Co. have, among their 
new publications, a little-people’s book so 
bright and so gracefully and happily iUlus- 
trated that it deserves to rank high among the 
holiday issues of the year. This is Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge’s ‘‘ Rhymes and Jingles,”’ a col- 
lection of verses whose title is their best de- 
scription. Prettier and more charming bits 
of drawing than those illustrating this volume 
it has seldom been the good fortune of Ameri- 
ean children to see ; and we wish that, for the 
benefit of their elders, at least, it had been 
thought proper to put the name of the artist 
on the title-page, where it certainly belongs. 
Since Tenniel’s pictures in ** Alice in Wonder- 
land,” there has been nothing half so good in 
the way of sunny fancy as is shown in these 
drawings.—In juvenile matters, the Messrs. 
Scribner are fortunate in being always ready 
with an acceptable gift; for, as we remember 

~ing last Christmas, a better present for a 
child could hardly be devised than a year’s 
subsoription to their excellent St. Nicholas. 

The Messrs. Harper publish one of the 
most really valuable works of its kind that 





has appeared in this country since Audubon. | 


This is a series of illustrations of wild ani- 
mals, from designs by Wolf, the well-known 
painter of animals, engraved by the Brothers 
Whymper, and accompanied by brief explana- 
tory letter-press from the pen of Mr. Daniel 
Giraud Elliot. It would be difficult to imag- 
ine the force and strength attainable in wood- 
engraving better shown than in these remark- 
able pictures. Commenting on the designs 
themselves, Mr. Edward Whymper, who in 
his preface gives some biographical details 
with regard to Wolf, says: “* When I first had 
the pleasure of looking over Mr. Wolf’s port- 
folio, 1 was as much astonished and delighted 
by the originality of his conceptions as by the 
profound knowledge which was displayed in 
his studies of almost every branch of animal 
life ; and but a short time elapsed before I en- 
deavored to induce him to execute a series of 
designs which should give some idea of the 
Wealth of his stores and of the range of his 
pencil. At first, he could not be persuaded to 
undertake the task, for fear ghat the minute- 
ness of the work would prove injurious tc his 
sight ; but eventually his reluctance was over- 
come, and he consented to make the series of 
designs which is presented in this volume. 
Various engagements and occupations have 
hindered the progress of the engravings, and 
from this reason nearly seven years have 
elapsed since the last of the drawings was 
placed in my hands.”"—The public could well 
afford to wait seven years for such results. 
Messrs. Porter & Coates advertise a very 
ornate edition of Llewellynn Jewitt’s “ Stately 
Homes of England,” and a finely-illustrated 
edition of Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
with engravings by Filmer from designs by 
Chapman. The editions published by this 
house of “ Freuch Fairy Tales” and “ Standard 
Fairy Tales” are al ways welcome holiday books. 


Messrs. Putnam have an elaborately-illus- | diers in the two armies of Burgoyne and Cornwal- 


trated edition of Bryant’s ‘‘ Under the Trees,” 
and several good juveniles, elsewhere noticed 
in the Journat. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers publish Christina 


| Rosetti’s ‘Speaking Likenesses”’—a capital 


juvenile, well illustrated with quaint and gro- 
tesque fancies, that remind us again of Ten- 
niel’s ** Alice-in- Wonderland”? pictures. 

On the whole, the promise for Christmas- 
time is not a bad one; and, when we add 
to this probably incomplete list the standard 
books that are “in the market’ this year, the 
only cause for hesitation among book-buyers 
will be an embarras de richesses. 

Why do not people, by-the-way, think of- 
tener of giving subscriptions to serial books 
and to magazines as Christmas gifts? These 
are the most lasting things of all, not ceasing 
to be novelties when the holidays have passed 
away, but continuing throughout the year to 
recall the present to mind, and to give new 
pleasure and anticipation with every month or 
every new volume. It is worth thinking of, 
surely. 


The second series of Professor Whitney’s 
* Oriental and Linguistic Studies” (recently 
published by Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.) mingles with its graver subjects of dis- 
cussion—such as “‘ China and the Chinese,” 
** Miller’s Chips from a German Workshop,”’ 
“ Cox’s Aryan Mythology,” ‘“‘ On the Accent 
in Sanscrit,’”’ and ** The Lunar Zodiac of India, 
Arabia, and China,’ all subjects more or less 
the property of special students—some essays 
on topics of very general interest. Under 
titles like ‘“‘ How shall we spell?” “ The Ele- 
ments of English Pronunciation,” ‘ Alford’s 
Queen’s English ”’ (a capital review), and oth- 
ers, the well-known philologist treats some 
matters with which all of us fancy ourselves 
very much at home, but on all of which he has 
some serviceable information of a practical 
sort to give. His defense of the word “ reli- 
able” is a singular novelty to come from a 


| great linguist ; but we leave its merits to the 





readers of the book. The paper on “ The Lu- 
nar Zodiac of India” is a remarkable one, and 
deserves the careful attention of scientific men. 


Sir Samuel Baker’s “ Ismailia,”? of which 
we are giving a condensed synopsis in the Jour- 
NAL, has been republished here in a handsome 
volume by Harper & Brothers. Sir Samuel 
writes in a picturesque and vivid style, but oc- 
easionally his sentence are a little slipshod. 
Lack of literary finish, however, will scarce- 
ly abridge the pleasure of the reader in perus- 
ing the most animated and entertaining volume 
of travels that has appeared in many years. 


The London Spectator closes a review of Ban- 
croft’s tenth volume as follows: ** Although the 
history of the American Revolution will be writ- 
ten, no doubt, again and again, it is not likely ever 
to be treated with such fullness as in Mr. Ban- 
croft’s volumes, nor would it henceforth be so 
treated if it remained unwritten. For, since he 
began it, a far more terrible revolution has swept 
through his country than the one which he has re- 
lated, and has reduced forever the proportions of 
his subject. The War of Secession has dwarfed 
the War of Independence. By the side of that gi- 
gantic struggle, the desultory coast-warfare of the 
earlier one, broken only by the American invasion 
of Canada and Burgoyne’s descent from it, sinks 
into insignificance. There were more men wound- 
ed at Gettysburg, on the Federal side only, than 
the total list amounts to of killed, wounded, and 
missing, on both sides, {a all Washington’s actions 
during the war, the siege of Yorktown included, 
and throwing in Lexington and Bunker Hill. 
There were more than twice as many Confederates 
surrendered at Vicksburg alone than British sol- 


lis put together. Sir Henry Clinton, after the eur- 
render of Yorktown, declared that with ten thou- 
sand additional men he would yet be responsible 
for the conquest of America. McClellan asked for 
one hundred thousand more to take Richmond. 
Although the War of American Independence will 
always form an epoch in history, on the one hand 
as representing the birth-throes of a great nation, 
on the other as having been, as it were, the artil- 
lery duel which preceded the Armageddon battle 
of the French Revolution, it is probable that in 
course of time its details will justly fade away 
from the world’s memory, and that little will re- 
main of it but three figures—in the foreground, 
the tragic one of the half-crazy king, resolved only 
that America should not be independent, and the 
heroic one of the stout-hearted Virgician country 
gentleman, the impersonation of massive English 
common-sense, resolved more sternly stil! that she 
should be; and, a little in the rear, that of the 
shrewd New-Englander, who, in his brown coat, 
fascinated the most brilliant court in Europe, and 
showed himself more than a match for the diplo- 
matists of three kingdoms.” 


The London agent of Messrs. Appleton & Co., 
having pr ted his Holi the pope with a 
copy of their PicruREsquE AMERICA, a response 
from Cardinal Antonelli was received, the tranela- 
tion of which we subjoin 

* Rome, August 27, 1874. 

“ ResPecTED Sir: The book entitled Picru- 
RESQUE AmeERIcA, which you offered to the holy 
father, accompanied by your letter of the 16th of 
February last, has at length reached him. His 
holiness has received the work with pleasure, for 
it is in many respects most valuable, not only for 
its intrinsic merit, but also for the elegance of its 
printing and for the fine engravings of the various 
views with which it is adorned. The holy father 
has therefore laid upon me the pleasing duty of 
expressing to you his thankfulness for the work, 
and his satisfaction at an act of respect that has 
proceeded wholly from your regard for his august 
person. 

“It will not fail to be agreeable to you, on such 
an occasion, to receive the image of his holiness 
on the medal which I here inclose, and which will 
serve to remind you of the august pontiff. 

“In expressing to you, as is my duty, these sen- 
timents, I have the honor to subscribe myself, with 
much esteem, your faithful servant, 

(Signed) “* James, CARDINAL ANTONELLI.” 
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R. HUNT, of Boston, is one of the most 
highly trained of our painters. The 
different aspects under which he regards Na- 
ture are never insignificant, for he is accus- 
tomed to all her phases as seen by French- 
men, Englishmen, and Americans, who are 
thinking and representative men. 

Now and then artists seem to run in the 
same groove of ideas for a long time, and oc- 
casionally even their line is a narrow one dur- 
ing the whole of their artistic life ; but usually 
artists, like authors, pass through many stages 
in their development, and such, we think, is 
always the case with those whose minds are 
really alive and progressive. 

Mr. Hunt was known here a good many 
years ago by his elegant portraits of men and 
women whom he painted with perfect freedom 
of style, so far as a thorough pupil of Couture 
could do it, adding to this bold handling re- 
fined grace and a poetic conception. For 
a while all his pictures were as fresh and full 
of vitality as a young and enthusiastic nature 
could make them. We have always considered 
mere style to be one of the most destructive 
and hopeless staffs for any one, whether poet or 
artist, to lean upon, unless it were vivified by 
a real force of thought underneath, and, much 





as we admire Mr. Hunt’s earlier works, for 
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some years it auneie as if f the proper endenty- | | the dark, wet deobewis and diingies which 
| The design, however, can scarcely be said to have 


ing principle of thought and study had receded 
from bis beautiful surface-work. Portraits and 
fancy pictures succeeded each other, but it ap- 


' 


peared a good deal as if they were painted | 


from former plans and ideas, rather than from 
present thought and feeling. 


Some time ago we had occasion to refer to | 


a number of landscape paintings of his, taken 
on the St. John’s River, in Florida, in which it 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 
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cover them. 
Such places as these are chiefly made in- 
teresting through the pen of writers like Tho- 


reau or Emerson ; and though, in nearly every | 


heart which has had a childhood close to Na- 
ture, such pictures are most dearly cherished 
and are most charming, till lately it has not 
been the fashion to crystallize them into works 


| of art worthy to hold side by side with ‘‘ vine- 


seemed that the artist dealt with Nature in a | 


new way and from a new point, or at least as 
if he sought to translate the treatment of 
somewhat similar scenes by Corot and other 
Frenchmen into American scenery, and to em- 
body American sentiment. These pictures 


clad cots,” ‘* wild ruins,” or “‘ old cathedrals 
high and hoary.” 


It is for this reason, and believing, as we 


| firmly do, that, as in letters so in paint, it is 


were very pleasant, and, like the turning of a | 
kaleidoscope, excited in us a new set of emo- | 


tions wholly different from what we had gath- 
ered from those produced by other American 
painters. 


hildre Q i d plain or | 
| Cibdven, Ceccentive comament and pine | Louvre is a painting by Paolo Veronese, which 


rather rich American color, and the capabilities | 


During a recent visit to Boston, we were 


shown, at the store of Doll & Richards, a 


couple of most fresh and interesting land- | 


scapes whick Mr. Hunt has recently made— 
common New-England scenes, in fact, most 


common, but of such a sort that sensitive and | 


dependent minds, seeing them without know- 


ing whence they were taken, would properly | 
and naturally attribute to the spots the charm | 
of color and of form which are traditionally | 


supposed to be the heritage only of Belgium 
or of Venice. 


The views are of two ordi- | 


nary old mills on small streams in New Eng- | 


land, and are painted under an October sky 
and sun. 
abut close upon the river-bank, and, in one 
ease, where, we suppose, the mill-wheel and 
the water may have proved inadequate for the 
work required of them, their deficiency has 
been supplied by a tall red-brick chimney ris- 


as that of the mill. 
nearly always beautiful, certainly she is al- 


Several plain old wooden walls | 


the eye that sees, not the thing seen, which 
lends the charm, that we are delighted when a 
man of Mr. Hunt’s talent, cultivation, and 
knowledge of what other men and other schools 


have accomplished, turning over in his mind | 


many pictures of elegant people, charming 


of representative American life and scenery, | 
brings the colors of Venice, the breadth of | 
| treatment of Corot, the space and vapors of | 


Holland, and the charm of regular, unsym- 


metrical Belgian cities, with their tiled roofs, | 


straight walls, gabled ends, or the wandering 
architecture of country-houses in France or of 


Italy, to minister to his purpose of most truly, | 
sincerely, and picturesquely delineating our | 
unique, unfinished, but most interesting and 


individual American life. 





In a notice of the new exhibition of *‘ The So- 
ciety of French Artists,” in London, the Atheneum 
says: ** This is the most interesting collection yet 
made by this society, and will charm all who visit 


| it. We regard the occurrences of these gatherings 


as of the highest value in England, and extremely 
suitable for the edification of our painters, for it is 


. ~ | patent that modes of art which are not even at- 
ing from the ground to a height twice as great | 


Nature left to herself is | 


ways suggestive; and, peeping into these | 


pictures as we did, under a shapeless blot of 


“patines of bright-gold” autumn leaves that | 
clad a willow-branch which stretched well | 


into the picture, it seemed to us that the 
specky, ragged old wood-work on the side of 
the mill, bereft many years since of its origi- 
nal coating of white paint, had as much and 
as pleasing a texture as could be found in the 
crumbling of the stone-work, where the lights 
and shadows and colors crisply blend in an 
English ivy-grown wall, or in the brick-work, 
to which bits of stucco still adhere, in an Ital- 
ian tower; the grain of the wood, the texture 
of the material, and the play of tinted light 


tempted here are developed to a high degree in 
France ; 


studied thoroughly. 
art is most thorough is M. Corot, the most idyllic 
of landscapists, apparently the most absolute 
dreamer of poetic visions in art. He has mastered 
his art, and, in the apter mode of expression for 
poetic thoughts which are his own, he illustrates 
the loveliness of the earth and air; and, in what 
seems at first the most indeterminate way, is real- 
ly among the most exact and laborious students of 


| that ever-exact element of painting, form. Where 


and shade, were as charming in one case as the | 


other. 
We suppose nearly every person who has 
at any period of life lived in the country will 


nothing seems to have an edge, all is most admi- 
rably, nay, exquisitely modeled, and drawn with 
something like perfection of outlining. With the 
indeterminate elements of landscape art, such as 
aérial effect, local and general color, M. Corot deals 
eo that few surpass him. With what may be con- 
sidered as the scientific disposition of a picture, we 
mean chiaro-oscuro and composition, few are so for- 


| tunate. These are the means by which poetry is 


recall pleasant days spent near just such places | 
as these, which Mr. Hunt brings vividly be- | 


fore us: 
is marked chiefly by the drifting reeds, bent 


dark, quiet rivulets, whose current | 


down-stream by the swift tide; old, gnarled | 


apple-trees, on broken, grassy banks, which 


touch the water; trees, where children delight | 


to climb, and descending from which we see 
pictures in our memory of boys laden with yel- 
low pippins, brown russets, or crimson Bald- 
win apples. Into such streams, too, float stray 
autumn leaves, willows curled up to look like 


expressed in art.” 


The bronze statue of Stonewall Jackson, exe- 
cuted for the city of Charleston, is, we learn from 
the Atheneum, nearly completed, at the Manor 
Foundery, Chelsea. It is described as of heroic di- 
mensions; “a single figure, standing, with a drawn 
broadsword in the right hand ; this hand grasps, 
while it rests on, the hilt of the weapon ; the point 
of the sword is placed on a piece of rock at the 
side of the figure, which is thus sustained, and, in 
leaning on it, sways slightly toward its support. 
Otherwise the form is firmly placed, and in repose, 
with abundance of energy in reserve ; the head is 


| turned a little to the left, the face seeming to look 


miniature canoes, and scarlet mountain-ash | 
| girt by a broad belt, and buttoned close on the 


and maples, that drift into the quiet pools of 
the current, caught by the low elderberry- 
bushes or the sedge on its shallow margin. 
The roofs, too, of such old buildings as Mr. 
Hunt’s mills, greenly mossed, and dappled by 
the dropping foliage, show oniy here and there 


| 
| 
| 


resolutely and far off, with a direct and keen gaze. 
The costume is modern—a horseman’s short tunic, 


chest, with a military collar. Strong riding-boots, 


reaching above the knees, and rather loose trou- | 


sers, complete the dress ; the head is bare.” 


The monument to Théophile Gautier, which is 
being prepared by M. Drevet, is spoken of, we 





and that, notwithstanding the training | 
which insures #0 much technical power, here is no | 
mere drilling or cramming, but what is acquired is 

One of the painters whose | 


| bank of the river Rhéne. 


learn from the Academy, as being a very five work, 


the merit of originality. The pedestal is formed 
of a block of marble sent by Belgium. On the top 
of this rests the usual monumental sarcophagus 
ornamented with crowns of immortelles, a lyre, 
and other emblems of poetry and fame. On the 
sarcophagus is seated the Muse of Poetry, leaning 
ou a bronze medallion likeness of the poet. The 
monument will be inaugurated, it is said, at the 
beginning of next year. 


A commission has been appointed in Paris to 
decide whether the statue of Jeanne d’Arc, not 
long since put up in the Rue de Rivoli (Place des 
Pyramides), shall be taken down again, as unworthy 
to continue to stand. There can be no question 
but that this statue ought to be removed, and little 
doubt as to this decision of the commission. If we 
could have a similar commission on some of our 
Central-Park statues—notably, the Morse figure—it 
would be well. 


In the newly-opened Italian galleries of the 


has never before heen exhibited to the public. The 
subject is St. Mark crowning the theological vir- 
tues. It originally formed part of the decorations 
of the Ducal Palace at Venice, but was acquired by 
Napoleon I., who placed it in the queen's ante- 
chamber at Versailles. 





Science and Inbention. 


INCE the advent of the weevil, and its 
disastrous ravages among the wheat-fields 

of Western New York, no insect - visitation 
has equaled the devastation caused in the 
south of France by the vine-insect known as 
the Phylloxera. From a recent exhaustive pa- 
per on this subject, we condense as follows: 


| The first definite signs of the invasion of this 


parasite were observed in the year 1865 at a 
spot on the plateau of Pujaut, near Roque- 
maure, in the neighborhood of Avignon, and 


The Phylloxera. 


in the department of the Gard, on the west 
The following year 
it invaded the adjoining departments Vau- 
cluse and the Bouches du Rhéne, and its rapi¢ 
advance, and the devastation it caused, at 
once attracted the attention of the learned so- 
cieties and the proper government officers. As 
illustrating the character and extent of these 
ravages, the experience of the vine-growers in 
the one department of Vaucluse is cited. In 
1866, when tM@® disease first appeared, the 
vineyards were the agricultural feature of this 
region, and now, out of the seventy-four thou- 
sand acres of vineyards comprised in this de- 
partment, over sixty thousand have been de- 
stroyed. Though there is now no doubt that 
the Phylloxera is the cause of this new vine- 
disease, there were many who believed that 
the real source of the malady was to be at- 
tributed to drought, cold, or impoverishment 
of the soil, and that the insect was the result 
rather than the true cause of the disaster. As 
the result of a long-continued and thorough 
investigation, the true cause of the trouble is 
now determined, and the Phylloxera is the 
name given to it. As briefly described, this 
Phyllozera is a very minute insect, measuring, 
when fully grown, not more than one-thirty- 





1874.] 
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third of an inch in length. Its most striking 
feature is its proboscis, which lies in a sort of a 
groove on the under-side of the insect, and 
with which it pierces the roots upon which it 
feeds. ‘This proboscis is very slender, and ap- 
pears to be formed of three tongues, a greater 
one in the middle, and two more slender ones 
on the two sides. The illustration will con- 
vey a definite idea of its form and general 
structure. Its active life lasts from the begin- 
ning of April to the end of October. There 
appear to be two varieties of the insect—the 
winged and the wingless. The wings, how- 
ever, seem of little service in uctual flight, 
but serve rather as sails by which the body is 
wafted by the wind. This variety, owing to 
this power of aérial navigation, are indepen- 
dent in their movements of the soil, while the 
extension of the ravages of the wingless ones 
is largely determined by the quality of the 
ground and the nature of the opposing obsta- 
cles. They seem to possess no burrowing 
power, but move from root to root along the 
line of the fissures which the soil presents. 
Thus much for the insect: a word for the 
method by which it works the destruction of 
the vine. Approaching the roots of a healthy 
vine, the insect first lays its eggs, and multi- 
plies its numbers before the attack begins. 
When all is in readiness, however, the contest 
is brief and fatal. The stem of the plant be- 
gins to show signs of disease, and, if the roots 
are laid bare, they may be observed to have 
deteriorated in some degree from their normal 
state. The multiplication of the insect in- 
creases so as to become apparent in the form 
of small yellow spots, the result of the close 
collection of a large number of the insects, 
whose puncturings are so numerous and s0 in- 
cessunt that the roots can no longer perform 
their functions, and the plant soon dies from 
loss of vitality. This process of absorption, 
though always fatal, is yet slow, and a plant 
may be doomed a year before its death. Al- 
though the subject is absorbing the attention 
of French students and vine-growers, no cer- 
tain preventive has yet been discovered. 
Prompted by the general interest in the sub- 
ject, and by the large rewards, it is probable 
that science will soon find a remedy for this 
new evil. 


M. Volpicelli, of Rome, is reported as hav- 
ing recently concluded a series of experiments, 
which were suggested by the statement of a 
physician of some reputation, that, if a magnet 
were brought near a nervous subject, the mag- 
netism troubled him in various ways, and af- 
fected his health. Suspecting that to the im- 
agination of the patient, rather than to any 
external magnetic influence, might be attrib- 
uted this strange and unaccountable sensitive- 
ness, M. Volpicelli devised the two following 
simple tests: A patient in one of the city hos- 
pitals, who was selected as a fit subject, was 
permitted to see in the doctor’s hand that 
which appeared to be an ordinary horseshoe- 
magnet. Immediately he went into violent 
convulsions, and yet the supposed magnet was, 
in fact, a piece of iron quite free from magnet- 
ism. The second test was a simple reversal 
of the conditions of the first. That there 
need be no question as to the patient, a true 
Magnet was placed in his hand, and in a few 
moments he became so excited that it had to 
be removed. Fortunately for a full test in 
this case, the individual afflicted with this pe- 
culiar nervous disease was a student, and was 
then under an engagement to preside at a sci- 
entific mecting. Being informed of this, M. 
Volpicelli went in advance to the lecture-hall, 
and secretly introduced into the drawer of the 





president’s table, beneath his chair and under 
his feet, a number of very powerful magnets. 
During the meeting, which lasted over two 
hours, the chairman had no nervous trouble, 
and at the close, in answer to the physician’s 
inquiry, declared that he was in perfect health. 
It was only after being informed as to the 
proximity of the magnets that he showed any 
signs of nervousness, thus proving, as in the 
first instance, that the true source of the weak- 
ness lay in the imagination rather than the 
magnets. 


The mines of Laurium, in Greece, as is 
well known, are in a great measure composed 
of scoria, or the refuse of ancient silver-mines, 
worked by Greek miners about sixteen hun- 
dred years ago. This scoria, submitted to the 
elaborate processes of modern art, still yields 
a very high percentage of silver. On clearing 
away a mass of this refuse, a large number of 
seeds of a papaveracea of the Glaucium genus 
were found, which must have been buried 
there for at least fifteen hundred years. Ex- 
posed to the beneficent influence of the sun’s 
rays, they rapidly took root, flourished, bud- 
ded, and blossomed, their yellow corollas be- 
ing beautiful in the extreme. This interesting 
flower, unknown to modern science, is particu- 
larly and frequently described in the writings 
of Pliny and Dioscorides, and thus again re- 
suscitated, after having disappeared from the 
surface of the globe for more than fifteen cen- 
turies. 


M. Schloesing, by an ingenious experiment- 
al test, has been enabled to prove that plants 
absorb and assimilate the ammonia of the at- 
mosphere. He is stated to have grown two 
plants of tobacco in the same soil, under bell- 
glasses, supplying both with fresh air. In one 
ease he added sesquicarbonate of ammonia, 
in a very dilute solution, placed at the bottom 
of the apparatus each day. Between the 31st 
of July and the 14th of September 1.93 gramme 
of ammonia was volatilized in the atmosphere 
of one glass, while the other received none. A 
subsequent analysis proved that the plant con- 
tained in the glass with the ammonia contained 
2.22 per cent. of nitrogen, and the other only 
1.77. Although the ammonia must have been 
absorbed by the leaves, it had found its way 
to the stem and roots. 


The Khédive of Egypt is said to have given 
his cordial support to the English Government 
Transit-of-Venus Expedition in Egypt. He 
furnished the principal station, on Mokattam 
Heights, six hundred feet above Cairo, with 
tents, a guard, and a mounted escort, and 
made a telegraph-line to connect that station 
with Greenwich, through the submarine Gib- 
raltar and Malta cable. He also sent a steam- 
er to tow the Thebes branch of the expedition 
to their destination, and brought all the tents 
and instruments up by special train from Suez. 


Mr. W. Saville Kent has lately obtained for 


: the Manchester Aquarium a fine specimen of 


the angler. It was secured from the Royal 
Fish Weirs, at Colwyn Bay, and is the first 
and only example of the species on exhibition 
at any of the many aquaria now established, and 
it is expected that many new and interesting 
facts will be secured by an observation of its 
habits. 


The fragment of the brilliant meteor which 
recently exploded and fell on the coast of 
Greenland has been brought to Stockholm by 
a Swedish clipper, and placed in the famous 
museum of that northern capital. it is a solid 
mass of iron, of an oval shape, and measuring 
two yards in height by one yard in thickness. 





Contemporary Sayings. 


D*® GRANVILLE, whose autobiography has re- 
cently been published in London, was a good 
amateur musician and actor. He gives the following 
advice to young persons of similar gifts: ‘* It is my 
fixed and well-considered opinion that, to a young 
man engaged in serious pursuits, the prodigious 
waste of hours of the night, and not unfrequently 
even of the day, which music is certain to entail, ie 
perhaps its least evil, more particularly to one who 
has to practise a learned profession. But there 
are other and even more serious disadvantages to 
be deprecated under the circumstances, which will 
occur to the minds of most men of the world, dan- 
gerous alike to both sou] and body. In the course 
of sixty years of inter-social life, I have not known 
a single individual remarkable for musical talents 
as an amateur in early life, monopolizing all the 
invitations at evening parties, receiving all the pet- 
ting and charming accueils of the fair sex, who 
proved good for any thing else afterward. On my 
first settling in London as a half-pay naval surgeon, 
in the early part of this century, what most stood in 
my way wae the fact that, at the brilliant soirées of 
Lady Charleville, in Piccadilly Terrace, I had often 
alternated the recitations of one of the authors of 
* The Rejected Addresses * with my singing ‘Io que 
soy contrabandista, y a nadie tengo miedo,’ accom- 
panied by the guitar. That fashionable repatation 
stuck to me long enough to make me abjure my 
talents, for, whenever the name of the ‘ Doctor’ 
was mentioned or recommended, the icy remark 
invariably followed, ‘Oh, he who used to play and 
sing on the Spanish guitar, you mean?’ Let no 
prudent father te anxious to make of his eon a 
musical dilettante /” 


The Independent thinks the subjoined passage, 
descriptive of the Mississippi River, from Ban- 
croft’s last volume, will become classic and im- 
mortal in American literature: ‘‘ The Mississippi 
River is the guardian and the pledge of the union 
of the States of America. Had they been confined 
to the eastern slope of the Alleghanies, there would 
have been no geographical unity between them and 
the thread of connection between lands that mere- 
ly fringed the Atlantic must soon have been sun- 
dered. The Father of Rivere gathers his waters 
from all the clouds that break between the Alle- 
ghanies and the farthest ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The ridges of the eastern chain bow their 
heads at the north and at the south, so that long 
before science became the companion of man Na- 
ture herself pointed out to the barbarous races how 
short porjages joined his tributary rivers to those 
of the Atlantic coast. At the other side his 
mightiest arm interlocks with the arms of the Ore- 
gon and the Colorado, and by the conformation of 
the earth itself marshals highways to the Pacific. 
From his remotest springs he refuses to suffer his 
waters to be divided, but as he bears them all to 
the bosom of the ocean the myriads of flags that 
wave above his head are all the ensigns of one peo- 
ple. States larger than kingdoms flourish where 
he passes, and beneath hie step cities start into 
being more marvelous in their reality than the fa- 
bled creations of enchantment. His magnificent 
valley, lying in the best part of the temperate zone, 
salubrious and wonderfully fertile, is the chosen 
muster-ground of the most various elements of 
human cultare, brought together by men sum- 
moned from all the civilized nations of the earth, 
and joined in the bonds of common citizenship by 
the strong, invisible attraction of republican free- 
dom.” 


The 7ridune, writing upon “A Strike of the 
Students,” says: “* The strike is a peaceful revolu- 
tion—the Anglo-Saxon’s barricade. Labor was al- 
ways a power, even when in chains; the trades- 
union has made it a terror. But there is a far 
more highly-civilized though less numerous class, 
who are much more helpless and yet much less 
heeded. Their wants are often no less pronounced, 
and yet they can never organize to make them 
known. These are the needy men of brains, un- 
successful writers, teachers, clergymen, and law- 
yers; men who do not struggle in the contest for 
a bowl of free soup, who button up their hunger 
under threadbare broadcloth. They make no stir 
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in the public prints, run no candidates for mayor, 


organize no parties on the platform of a general | 


division of all property but their own, form no 
unions, indulge in no strikes. They are incapable 
of helping themselves by any but individual effort, 
and must be until the fullness of time shall bring 
about a trades-union of poets or a strike of para- 
graph-writers. This class of unfortunates maintain 
such a reserve that the existence of their wants is 


often unsuspected, and thus goes on much cf that | 


silent and poignant suffering which never reaches 
the public eye or ear. The cold is just as keen 
when it strikes through rusty black as when it 
pierces a workman’s blouse. Hunger gnaws just 
as cruelly at the waistband of the professor as of 
the peddler. The stomach is republican, whatever 
the social rank of the brain. The artist and the 
scholar must cat as well as grosser people; and 
pigments are not pork, and square roots are not 
potatoes.” 


“The New-York Times,” says the London Spec- 
tator, *‘has been discoursing pleasantly enough 
on American idicms, in the production or conser- 
vation of which New Hampshire seems to occupy 
an honorable place. The writer remarks on the 
oddity of the adjective ‘ handy,’ as applied to oxen 
to express that they are well broken to the yoke 
and draw well. Probably, however, that meaning 
is only derivative, and what the word does express 
is ‘amenable to the drover’s hand,’ or ‘ well-in- 
hand,’ as we say of our horses. Thus,‘ handy’ isa 
common enough English expression, though used 
mainly in the sense of being near at hand, rather 
than amenable to the hand, as in sentences like 
*Is it handy ? ’—i. e., convenient to get at. There 
is no very wide difference of meaning between 
‘convenient to the hand,’ in the sense of ‘ near,’ 
and * conveuient to the hand’ in the sense of * man- 
augeable * (which is only Latin for ‘ handy,’ after all). 
Another curious New-Hampsbire phrase is ‘ fore- 
handed,’ which is Yankee slang for ‘ well off,’ or 
equivalent to the slang term in English, ‘ warm.’ 
But that, again, is almost exactly identical with 
our English idiom, ‘ beforehand with the world,’ 
only that the succinecter Yankee idiom omits the 
explanatory addition, ‘ with the world.” With us, 
however, the idiom no doubt refers to time, and is 
intended to describe a man who does work in ad- 
vance of his needs—i. e., who saves. ‘ Forehand- 
ed’ louks as if it had more reference to the grasp 
«f mind which gains ‘success by stretching out a 
hand beyond the immediate spot, so as to antici- 
pate the conditions of the future ; and this corre- 
sponds rather more closely perhaps with Yankee 
enterprise than the idea embodied in our ‘ before- 
hand with the world,’ which regards simply the 
savings to be made out of ‘ overtime.’ ” 


“We desire a culture,” says the Quarterly Re- 
view, in an article on “ Modern Culture,” “ that 
shall be gocial, public, national, that shall be 
breathed from the common air, not elaborated out 
of the individual mind. There is a state of nature 
to be found in modern society, though not, as Rous- 
sean taught, in a returr to the simplicity of the 
savage or the shepherd. The praise of being ‘ nat- 
nral’ we ascribe to those who, with unconscious 
grace, without consideration of effect, perform the 
duties and maintain the dignity proper to their 
condition in society. The standards of honor, 
courtesy, politeness, refinement—all that is com- 
prised in that sense of what is due to others as 
well as to ourselves, which we call by the name of 
good-breeding, and which is the result of complex 
traditions, and continuous development, these qual- 
ities are as far Above the manafacture of art as they 
are beyond the reach of analysis. Formed as they 
have been out of instincts and characteristics which 


have made society in England stable and free, the | 


laws which enforce these virtues should not be 


questioned, but obeyed. We believe that no mod- | 
ern nation has merited better than England the | 


noble eulogium passed by Pericles on the Atheni- 
ans, when he told them they had learned how to 
reconcile a sens¢ of public greatness with a toler- 
ation of individual taste. 
ourselves if, with our passion for private liberty, 
we retain that public spirit without which liberty 
would soon cease to exist!" 


Senator Schurz, in his lecture at Brooklyn on 
“ Education,” uttered the following: “* What par- 


Happy will it be for | 


|. ents ought to consider most of all in instructing 
young children is to teach them how to see cor- 
| rectly, to hear correctly, to understand correctly, 

and how to reproduce correctly in thought and 


language what has been imparted to them. It is 


not the fault of the eyes, but of the perceptive 
faculties back of the eyes, that so many do not see 
correctly. Varied illustrations of the prevalence 
of incorrect seeing, hearing, and reproduction in 
thought and language, were given, and it was said 
that there is no more prolific source of errors, fol- 
lies, and half - unconscious immorality than the 
habit of imperfect perception, causing a sort of 
untruthfulness and mental dishonesty. It is the 
duty of parents, of elder brothers and sisters, to 
cultivate in children, from their earliest youth, the 
habit of correct perception and reproduction of 
what has been said to them.” 


Mr. Delafield Smith, in an address before the 
New-York Common Council on the death of Mayor 
Havemeyer, said wisely that, while the Latin max- 
im, that nothing but good should be spoken of the 
dead, is the honorable impulse of every human 
heart, yet it would be well to establish another 
rule that, except for the highest public purposes, 
nothing of evil should be spoken of the living, by 
which we would attain a higher civilization and a 
broader Christian brotherhood. 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





NE 27.—The crew of the cutter Lap- 
* wing, from New Caledonia, massacred by 
savages at the island of Santa Cruz, where they 
had stopped for provisions. 


NovEeMBER 28.—Death, at Westborough, Mass., 
of John R. Dennett, of the editorial staff of the 
Nation ; aged thirty-six. 


NovemBer 29.— Many casualties, with heavy 
loss of life, caused by a severe storm on the east 
coast of Scotland. 

The manicipal elections in Paris result in the 
election of fifty-three Radicals, ten moderate Re- 
publicans, and eleven Conservatives. 

The sympathizers with the Bishop of Pernam- 
buco and Para, recently punished for violation of 
the Brazilian ecclesiastical laws, are creating seri- 
ous ene. Troops sent to the scene of the 
trouble. 


NovEMBER 30.—Official announcement at Mad- 
rid that General Saballs, the Marquis de Villar- 
daco, and other prominent persons, have aban- 
doned the cause of Don Carlos. 

The people of the city of Parahiba, Brazil, have 
risen against the foreigners, and the government 


order. 

Death, at New York, of William F. Havemeyer, 
mayor of the city, aged seventy years ; at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., of John Meredith 
Supreme Court, aged seventy-eight. 


DecemsBer 1.— Advices that the steamer La 
Plata, from Gravesend for Rio Grande do Sul, 
chartered to repair telegraph-cable, foundered off 

Ushant, November 29th, and sixty persons were 
drowned. 

Slavery abolished in Ashantee. 

Kyene oy lives reported lost in the recent 
gales on the Scotland coast. 

Death of Colonel Charles M. Turnball, an offi- 
cer on General Sheridan's staff during the war. 


DecemBER 2.—Advices from South America: A 
battle fought on the 25th ultimo near La Verde, 
Argentine Republic, between government troops 
| and insurgents, which ended without decided re- 
sult. The government lost four hundred killed 
and wounded. 

Advices from London: Griqua Land has been 
| annexed by the British authorities, which com- 

poe the connection between Cape Colony and 
atal. 

Death, at Boston, of General Robert O. Tyler, 
Chief Quartermaster of the Second Military Dis- 
trict of the Atlantic. 


DECEMBER 3.—Message of President MacMahon 





to the French Assembly announces the financial | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


has sent two thousand troops to suppress the dis- | 


ead, judge of the | 





condition of the country improved ; agricultural | 


production has reached an unprecedented figure ; 
the export trade never so large as during the past 
four months ; relation with foreign governments 
on excellent footing. 

Advices from South America announce that 
the Argentine rebellion is ended ; amnesty granted 
to officers and soldiers. Report of a serious revo- 
| Jution in the republic of Lane an 
Italian Chamber of Deputies grants an annuity 
| to Garibaldi. 
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SUBSCRIBERS TO APPLETONS' 
FOURNAL, whose subscriptions expire at the end of 
the year, are urged to renew them promptly, in order 
that no interruption may occur in the mailing of the 
numbers. 





WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
SHOES? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole, 
Americans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, 
and the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English 
channel, which never turns uf, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As. 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics,Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 


APPLETONS’ ¥OURNAL, for 1875. 
Postage prepaid on all copies by mail. New and in- 
teresting features will be added during the ensuing 
year, and strenuous efforts will be made to give the 
American public a periodical of a high and, at the same 
time, popular class—combining instructive material with 
picturesque statement, superior fiction with critical and 
descriptive essays. A new Novel by Rhoda Brough- 
ton, author of “Red as a Kose is She,” ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Sweetheart!” etc., is expected, and will probably 
be begun in an early number. “SoutTnern By- 
ways” (illustrated), by Christian Reid, will be a fea- 
ture of the ensuing volume. ItLusTRATED Papers 
on THE INDUSTRIAL Arts will afford an interesting 
and valuable department. Travel, adventure, ex- 
ploration, natural history, social themes, the arts, 
fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have 
large place in the plan of the Journat. Price 10 
cents per Number; $4 per annum, with postage pre- 
paid by the publishers. 








THE POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tne Popviar Screnge 
MONTHLY was started to promote the diffusion of valu- 
able scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive 
form, among all classes of the community, and has thus 
far met a want supplied by no other periodical in the 
United States. The great feature of the magazine is, 
that its contents are not what science was ten or more 
years since, but what it zs to-day, fresh from the study, 
the laboratory, and the experiment; clothed in the lan- 
guage of the authors, inventors, and scientists them- 
selves, who comprise the leading minds of England, 
France, Germany, and the United States. Tue Por- 
ULAR Scrence MonTuty is published in a large octavo, 
handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the sub- 
ject admits, fully illustrated. Terms: $5 per annum 
(postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. Appte- 
Tons’ JourNAL and THE Poputar Science MonTHLY, 
together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. Ar- 
PLETON & Co., Publishers, New York, 





MONTHLY PARTS OF. APPLE- 
TONS’ FOURNAL.—AprtETONS’ JOURNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. "Uwo out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 5st 
Broadway, New York. 


TO RAILWAY TRA VELERS.—In 
order to save trouble and anxiety in reference to which 
route to select previous to commencing your journey, 
be careful and purchase a copy of Appietons’ Rat- 
way Gurvg. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy 
of the Guipe. Price, 25 cents. D. ArpLeton & Coy 
Publishers, New York. 
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